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Wu, are you sitting and watching there yet? And I know, by a certain 
skill 

That grows out of utter wakefulness, the night must be far spent, Will: 

For, lying awake so many a night, I have learn’d at last to catch 

From the crowing cock, and the clanging clock, and the sound of the 
beating watch, 

A misty sense of the measureless march of Time, as he passes here, 

Leaving my life behind him; and I know that the dawn is near. [night, 

But you have been watching three nights, Will, and you look’d so wan to- 

I thought, as I saw you sitting there, in the sad monotonous light 

Of the moody night-lamp near you, that I could not choose but close 

My lids as fast, and lie as still, as tho’ I lay in a doze: 

For, I thought, “‘ He will deem I am dreaming, and then he may steal away, 

And sleep a little: and this will be well.” And truly, I dream’d, as I lay 

Wide awake, but all as quiet, as tho’, the last office done, [anon. 

They had streak’d me out for the grave, Will, to which they will bear me 

Dream’d; for old things and places came dancing about my brain, 

Like ghosts that dance in an empty house: and my thoughts went slipping 
agein 

By green back-ways forgotten to a stiller circle of time, 

Where violets, faded for ever, seem’d blowing as once in their prime: 

And I fancied that you and I, Will, were boys again as of old, 

At dawn on the hill-top together, at eve in the field by the fold; 

Till the thought of this was growing too wildly sweet to be borne, 

And I op’d my eyes, and turn’d me round, and there, in the light forlorn, 

I find you sitting beside me. But the dawn is at hand, I know. 

Sleep a little. I shall not die to-night. You may leave me. Go. 

Eh! is it time for the drink? must you mix it? it does me no good. 

But thanks, old friend, true friend! I would live for your sake, if I could. 

Ay, there are some good things in life, that fall not away with the rest. 

And, of all best things upon earth, I hold that a faithful friend is the best. 

For woman, Will, is a thorny flower : it breaks, and we bleed and smart : 

The blossom falls at the fairest, and the thorn runs into the heart. 
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And woman’s love is a bitter fruit ; and, however he bite it, or sip, 

There’s many a man has lived to curse the taste of that fruit on his lip. 

But never was any man yet, as I ween, be he whosoever he may, 

That has known what g true friend is, Will, and wish’d that knowledge away. 

You were proud of my promise, faithful despite of my fall, 

Sad when the world seem’d over sweet, sweet when the world turn’d gall : 

When I cloak’d myself in the pride of praise from what God grieved to see, 

You saw thro’ the glittering lie of it all, and silently mourn’d for me: 

When the world took back what the world had given, and scorn with 
praise chang’d place, 

I, from my sackcloth and ashes, look’d up, and saw hope glow on your face : 

Therefore, fair weather be yours, Will, whether it shines or pours, 

And, if I can slip from out of my grave, my spirit will visit yours. 


O woman eyes that have smiled and smiled, O woman lips that have kist 

The life-blood out of my heart, why thus for ever do you persist, 

Pressing out of the dark all round, to bewilder my dying hours 

With your ghostly sorceries brew’d from the breath of your poison flowers? 

Still, tho’ the idol be broken, I see at their ancient revels, 

The riven altar around, come dancing the selfsame agri. 

Lente currite, lente currite, noctis equi! 

Linger a little, O Time, and let me be saved ere I die. 

How many a night ‘neath her window haye I walk’d in the wind and rain, 

Only to look at her shadow fleet over the lighted pane. 

Alas! twas the shadow that rested, ’twas herself that fleeted, you see, 

And now I am dying, I know it ;—dying, and where is she! 

Dancing divinely, perchance, or, over her soft harp strings, 

Using the past to give pathos to the little new song that she sings, 

Bitter? I dare not be bitter in the few last hours left to live, 

Needing so much forgiveness, God grant me at least to forgive. 

There can be no space for the ghost of her face down in the narrow room, 

And the mole is blind, and the worm is mute, and there must be rest in 
the tomb. 

And just one failure more or less to a life that seems to be 

(Whilst I lie looking upon it, as a bird on the broken tree 

She hovers about, ere making wing for a land of lovelier growth, 

Brighter blossom, and purer air, somewhere far off in the south,) 

Failure, crowning failure, failure from end to end, 

Just one more or less, what matter, to the many no grief can mend? 

Not to know rvice is virtue, not fate, however men raye: 

And, next to this I hold that man to be but a coward and slave 

Who bears the plague-spot about him, and, knowing it, shrinks or fears 

To brand it out, tho’ the burning knife should hiss in his heart’s hot 
tears. 

But I have caught the contagion of a world thatd never loved, 

Pleased myself with approval of those that I never approved, 
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Palter’d with pleasures that pleased not, and fame where no fame could be, 

And how shall I look, do you think, Will, when the angels are looking 
on me? , 

Yet oh! the confident spirit once mine, to dare and to do! 

Take the world into my hand, and shape it, and make it anew: 

Gather all men in my purpose, men in their darkness and dearth, 

Men in their meanness and misery, made of the dust of the earth, 

Mould them afresh, and make out of them Man, with his spirit sublime, 

Man, the great heir of Eternity, dragging the conquests of Time! 

Therefore I mingled among them, deeming the poet should hold 

All natures saved in his own, as the world in the ark was of old; 

All natures saved in his own to be types of a nobler race, 

When the old world passeth away and the new world taketh his place. 

Triple fool in my folly! purblind and impotent worm, 

Thinking to move the world, who could not myself stand firm! 

Cheat of a worn-out trick, as one that on ship-board roves 

Wherever the wind may blow, still deeming the continent moves ! 

Blowing the frothy bubble of life’s brittle purpose away ; 

Child, ever chasing the morrow, who now cannot ransom a day; 

Still I call’d Fame to lead onward, forgetting she follows behind 

Those who know whither they walk thro’ the praise or dispraise of mankind. 

All my life (looking back on it) shows like the broken stair 

That winds round a ruin’d tower, and never will lead anywhere. 

Friend, lay your hand in my own, and swear to me, when you have seen 

My body borne out from the door, ere the grass on my graye shall be 
green, 

You will burn every book I have written. And so perish, one and all, 

Each trace of the struggle that fail’d with the life that I cannot, gecall. 

Dust and ashes, earth’s dross, which the mattock may give to the mole! 

Something, tho’ stain’d and defaced, survives, as I trust, with the soul. 


Something? . . , Ay, something comes back to me . . . Think! that I 
might have been . . . what? 

Almost, I fancy at times, what I meant to have been, and am not. 

Where was the fault? Was it strength fell short? And yet (I can 
speak of it now) 

How my spirit sung like the resonant nerve of a warrior’s battle bow 

When the shaft has leapt. from the string, what time, her first bright 
banner unfurl’d, 

Song aim’d her arrowy purpose in me sharp at the heart of the world. 

Was it the hand that falter’d, unskill’d? or was it the eye that deceived ? 

However I reason it out, there remains a failure time has not retrieved, 

I said I would live in all lives that beat, and love in all loves that be: 

I would crown me lord of all passions; and the passions were lords of me, 

I would compass every circle, I would enter at every door, 

In the starry spiral of science, and the labyrinth of lore, 
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Only to follow the flying foot of love to his last retreat. 

Fool! that with man’s all-imperfect would circumscribe God’s all- 
complete ! 

Arrogant error! whereby I starved like the fool in the fable of old, 

Whom the gods destroyed by the gift he craved, turning all things to gold. 

Be wise: know what to leave unknown. The flowers bloom on the brink, 

But black death lurks at the bottom. Help men to enjoy, not to think, 

O poet to whom I give place! cull the latest effect, leave the cause. 

Few that dive for the pearl of the deep but are crush’d in the kraken’s 
jaws. 

While the harp of Arion is heard at eve over the glimmering ocean : 

He floats in the foam, on the dolphin’s back, gliding with gentle motion, 

Over the rolling water, under the light of the beaming star, 

And the nymphs, half asleep on the surface, sail moving his musical car. 

A little knowledge will turn youth grey. And I stood, chill in the sun, 

Naming you each of the roses; blest by the beauty of none. 

My song had an after-savour of the salt of many tears, 

Or it burn’d with a bitter foretaste of the end as it now appears : 

And the world that had paused to listen awhile, because the first notes 
were gay, [to say? 

Pass’d on its way with a sneer and a smile: “Has he nothing fresher 

This poet’s mind was a weedy flower that presently comes to nought!” 

For the world was not so sad but what my song was sadder, it thought. 

Comfort me not. For if aught be worse than failure from over-stress 

Of a life’s prime purpose, it is to sit down content with a little success. 

Talk not of genius baffled. Genius is master of man. 

Genius does what it must, and talent does what it can. 

Blot out‘my name, that the spirits of Shakspeare and Milton and Burns 

Look not down on the praises of fools with a pity my soul yet spurns. 

And yet, had I only the trick of an aptitude shrewd of its kind, 

I should have lived longer, I think, more merry of heart and of mind. 

Surely I knew (who better?) the innermost secret of each 

Bird, and beast, and flower. Failed I to give to them speech ? 

All the pale spirits of storm, that sail down streams of the wind, 

Cleaving the thunder-cloud, with wild hair blowing behind ; 

All the soft seraphs that float in the light of the crimson eve, 

When Hesper begins to glitter, and the heavy woodland to heave: ¥ 

All the white nymphs of the water that dwell mid the lilies alone: ; 

And the buskin’d maids for the love of whom the hoary oak trees groan; , 

They came to my call in the forest; they crept to my feet from the 
river : [breathless endeavour 

They softly look’d out of the sky when I sung, and their wings beat with 

The blocks of the broken thunder piling their stormy lattices, 

Over the moaning mountain walls, and over the sobbing seas. 

So many more reproachful faces around my bed! 

Voices moaning about me: “Ah! couldst thou not heed what we said?” 
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Peace to the past! it skills not now: these thoughts that vex it in vain 

Are but the dust of a broken purpose blowing about the brain 

Which presently will be tenantless, when the wanton worms carouse, 

And the mole builds over my bones his little windowless house. 

It is growing darker and stranger, Will, and colder—dark and cold, 

Dark and cold! Is the lamp gone out? Give me thy hand to hold. 

No: ’tis life’s brief candle burning down. Tears? tears, Will! Why, 

This which we call dying is only ceasing to die. 

It is but the giving over a game all lose. Fear life, not death. 

The hard thing was to live, Will. To whatever bourne this breath 

Is going, the way is easy now. With flowers and music, life, 

Like a pagan sacrifice, leads us along to this dark High Priest with the 
knife. [friend, 

I have been too peevish at mere mischance. For whether we build it, 

Of brick or jasper, life’s large base dwindles into this point at the end, 

A kind of nothing! Who knows whether ’tis fittest to weep or laugh 

At those thin curtains the spider spins o’er each dusty epitaph ? 

I talk wildly. But this I know, that not even the best and first, 

When all is done, can claim by desert what even to the last and worst 

Of us weak workmen, God from the depth of his infinite mercy giveth. 

These bones shall rest in peace, for I know that my Redeemer liveth. 

Doubtful images come and go; and I seem to be passing them by. 

Bubbles these be of the mind, which show that the stream is hurrying nigh 

To the home of waters. Already I feel, in a sort of still sweet awe, 

The great main current of all that I am beginning to draw and draw 

Into perfect peace. I attain at last! Life’s a long, long reaching out 

Of the soul to something beyond her. Now comes the end of all doubt. 

The vanishing point in the picture! I have utter’d weak words to-night, 

And foolish. A thousand failures, what are these in the sight 

Of the One All-Perfect who, whether man fails in his work, or succeeds, 

Builds surely, solemnly up from our broken days and deeds 

The infinite purpose of time. We are but day labourers all, 

Early or late, or first or last at the gate in the vineyard wall. 

Lord! if, in love, tho’ fainting oft, I have tended thy gracious Vine, 

Oh! quench the thirst on these dying lips, Thou who pourest the wine. 

Hush! I am in the way to study a long, long silence now. 

I know at last what I cannot tell: I see what I may not shew. 

Pray awhile for my soul. Then sleep. There is nothing in this to fear. 

I shall sleep into death. Night sleeps. The hoarse wolf howls not near, 

No dull owl beats the casement, and no rough-bearded star 

Stares on my mild departure from yon dark window bar. 

Nature takes no notice of those that are coming or going. 

To-morrow make ready my grave, Will. To-morrow new flowers will Le 


blowing. 
OWEN MEREDITH. 
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Syamley Parsonage: 
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CHAPTER XXXL 
SALMON FISHING IN NORWAY. 


Lorp Dumpet1o’s engagement with Griselda Grantly was the talk of the 
town for the next ten days. It formed, at least, one of two subjects which 
monopolized attention, the other being that dreadful rumour, first put in 
motion by Tom Towers at Miss Dunstable’s party, as to a threatened dis- 
solution of Parliament. ' 

“Perhaps, after all, it will be the best thing for us,” said Mr. Green 
Walker, who felt himself to be tolerably safe at Crewe Junction. 

“ T regard it as a most wicked attempt,” said Harold Smith, who was 
not equally secure in his own borough, and to whom the expense of an 
election was disagreeable. ‘It is done in order that they may get time 
to tide over the autumn. They won’t gain ten votes by a dissolution, 
and less than forty would hardly give them a majority. But they have 
no sense of public duty—none whatever. Indeed, I don’t know who has.” 

“‘No, by Jove ; that’s just it. That's what my aunt Lady Hartletop 
says; there is no sense of duty left in the world. By-the-by, what an 
uncommon fool Dumbello is making himself!” And then the conversation 
went off to that other topic. 

Lord Lufton’s joke against himself about the willow branches was all 
very well, and nobody dreamed that his heart was sore in that matter. 
The world was laughing at Lord Dumbello for what it chose to call a 
foolish match, and Lord Lufton’s friends talked to him about it as though 
they had never suspected that he could have made an ass of himself in 
the same direction; but, nevertheless, he was not altogether contented. 
He by no means wished to marry Griselda; he had declared to himself a 
dozen times since he had first suspected his mother’s mancuvres, that no 
consideration on earth should induce him to do so; he had pronounced her to 
be cold, insipid, and unattractive in spite of her beauty ; and yet he felt 
almost angry that Lord Dumbello should have been successful. And this, 
too, was the more inexcusable, seeing that he had never forgotten Lucy 
Robarts, had never ceased to love her, and that, in holding those various 
conversations within his own bosom, he was as loud in Lucy’s favour as 
he was in dispraise of Griselda. 

“Your hero, then,” I hear some well-balanced critic say, “is not 
worth very much.” 

In the first place Lord Lufton is not my hero; and in the next place, 
a man may be very imperfect and yet worth a great deal. A man may be 
as imperfect as Lord Lufton, and yet worthy of a good mother and a good 
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wife. If not, how many of us are unworthy of the mothers and wives 
we have! It is my belief that few young men settle themselves down to 
the work of the world, to the begetting of children, and carving and 
paying and struggling and fretting for the same, without having first 
been in love with four or five possible mothers for them, and probably 
with two or three at the same time. And yet these men are, as a rule, 
worthy of the excellent wives that ultimately fall to their lot. In this way 
Lord Lufton had, to a certain extent, been in love with Griselda. ‘There 
had been one moment in his life in which he would have offered her his 
hand, had not her discretion been so excellent ; and though that moment 
never returned, still he suffered from some feeling akin to disappoint- 
ment, when he learned that Griselda had been won and was to be worn. 
He was, then, a dog in the manger, you will say. Well; and are we 
not all dogs in the manger, more or less actively? Is not that manger- 
doggishness one of the most common phases of the human heart? 

But not the less was Lord Lufton truly in love with Lucy Robarts. 
Had he fancied that any Dumbello was carrying on a siege before that 
fortress, his vexation would have manifested itself in a very different 
manner. He could joke about Griselda Grantly with a frank face and a 
happy tone of voice; but had he heard of any tidings of a similar import 
with reference to Lucy, he would have been past all joking, and I much 
doubt whether it would not even have affected his appetite. 

“Mother,” he said to Lady Lufton a day or two after the declaration 


of Griselda’s engagement, “I am going to Norway to fish.” 
“To Norway,—to fish ! ” 
“Yes. We've got rather a nice party. Clontarf is going, and Cul- 
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pepper - 
“ What, that horrid man!” 


“ He’s an excellent hand at fishing ;—and Haddington Peebles, and— 
and—there’ll be six of us altogether; and we start this day weck.” 

“ That’s rather sudden, Ludovic.” 

“Yes, it is sudden ; but we're sick of London. I should not care to 
go 80 soon myself, but Clontarf and Culpepper say that the season is early 
this year. I must go down to Framley before-I start—about my horses ; 
and therefore I came to tell you that I shall be there to-morrow.” 

“ At Framley to-morrow! If you could put it off for three days I 
should be going myself.” 

But Lord Lufton could not put it off for three days. It may be that 
on this occasion he did not wish for his mother’s presence at Framley 
while he was there ; that he conceived that he should be more at his 
ease in giving orders about his stable if he were alone while so employed. 
At any rate he declined her company, and on the following morning did 
go down to Framley by himself. 

“ Mark,” said Mrs. Robarts, hurrying into her husband’s book-room 
about the middle of the day, “Lord Lufton is at home. Have you 


heard it?” 
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“What; here at Framley ?” 

“ He is over at Framley Court; so the servants say. Carson saw him 
in the paddock with some of the horses. _Won’t you go and see him?” 

“Of course I will,” said Mark, shutting up his papers. ‘“ Lady 
Lufton can’t be here, and if he is alone he will probably come and dine.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said Mrs. Robarts, thinking of poor Lucy. 

“ He is not in the least particular. What does for us will do for him. 
I shall ask him, at any rate.” And without further parley the clergyman 
took up his hat and went off in search of his friend. 

Lucy Robarts had been present when the gardener brought in tidings 
of Lord Lufton’s arrival at Framley, and was aware that Fanny had gone 
to tell her husband. 

“He won't come here, will he?” she said, as soon as Mrs. Robarts 
returned. 

“T can’t say,” said Fanny. “I hope not. He ought not to do 
so, and I don’t think he will. But Mark says that he will ask him to 
dinner.” 

“Then, Fanny, I must be taken ill. There is nothing else for it.” 

“T don’t think he will come. I don’t think he can be so cruel. In- 
deed, I feel sure that he won’t; but I thought it right to tell you.” 

Lucy also conceived that it was improbable that Lord Lufton should 
come to the parsonage under the present circumstances; and she declared 
to herself that it would not be possible that she should appear at table if 
he did do so; but, nevertheless, the idea of his being at Framley was, per- 
haps, not altogether painful to her. She did not recognize any pleasure 
as coming to her from his arrival, but still there was something in his 
presence which was, unconscicusly to herself, soothing to her feelings. 
But that terrible question remained ;—how was she to act if it should 
turn out that he was coming to dinner? 

“Tf he does come, Fanny,” she said, solemnly, after a pause, “ I must 
keep to my own room, and leave Mark to think what he pleases, It will 
be better for me to make a fool of myself there, than in his presence in the 
drawing-room.” 

Mark Robarts took his hat and stick and went over at once to the 
home paddock, in which he knew that Lord Lufton was engaged with the 
horse and groom. He also was in no supremely happy frame of mind, 
for his correspondence with Mr. Tozer was on the increase. He had re- 
ceived notice from that indefatigable gentleman that certain “ overdue 
bills ” were now lying at the bank in Barchester, and were very desirous 
of his, Mr. Robarts’s, notice. A concatenation of certain peculiarly un- 
fortunate circumstances made it indispensably necessary that Mr. Tozer 
should be repaid, without further loss of time, the various sums of money 
which he had advanced on the credit of Mr. Robarts’s name, &c. &c. &c. 
No absolute threat was put forth, and, singular to say, no actual amount 
was named. Mr. Robarts, however, could not but observe, with a most 
painfully accurate attention, that mention was made, not of an overdue bill, 
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but of overdue bills. What if Mr. Tozer were to demand from him the 
instant repayment of nine hundred pounds? Hitherto he had merely 
written to Mr. Sowerby, and he might have had an answer from that 
gentleman this morning, but no such answer had as yet reached him. 
Consequently he was not, at the present moment, in a very happy frame 
of mind. 

He soon found himself with Lord Lufton and the horses. Four or 
five of them were being walked slowly about the paddock, in the care of 
as many men or boys, and the sheets were being taken off them—off one 
after another, so that their master might look at them with the more 
accuracy and satisfaction. - But though Lord Lufton was thus doing his 
duty, and going through his work, he was not doing it with his whole 
heart,—as the head groom perceived very well. He was fretful about the 
nags, and seemed anxious to get them out of his sight, as soon as he had 
made a decent pretext of looking at them. 

“ How are you, Lufton?” said Robarts, coming forward. ‘They told 
me that you were down, and so I came across at once.” 

“Yes; I only got here this morning, and should have been over with 
you directly. I am going to Norway for six weeks or so, and it seems 
that the fish are so early this year, that we must start at once. I have 
a matter on which I want to speak to you before I leave; and, indeed, 
it was that which brought me down more than anything else.” 

There was something hurried and not altogether easy about his 
manner as he spoke, which struck Robarts, and made him think that 
this promised matter to be spoken of would not be agreeable in discus- 
sion. He did not know whether Lord Lufton might not again be mixed 
up with Tozer and the bills. 

“You will dine with us to-day,” he said, “ if, as I suppose, you are 
all alone.” 

Yes, I am all alone.” 

“Then you'll come ?” 

“Well; I don’t quite know. No, I don’t think I can go over to 
dinner, Don’t look so disgusted. I'll explain it all to you just now.” 

What could there be in the wind; and how was it possible that Tozer’s 
bill should make it inexpedient for Lord Lufton to dine at the parsonage ? 
Robarts, however, said nothing further about it at the moment, but 
turned off to look at the horses. 

“ They are an uncommonly nice set of animals,” said he. 

“Well, yes; I don’t know. When a man has four or five horses to look 
at, somehow or other he never has one fit to go. That chesnut mare is a 
picture, now that nobody wants her; but she wasn’t able to carry me well 
to hounds a single day last winter. Take them in, Pounce; that'll do.” 

“Won't your lordship run your eye over the old black ’oss?” said 
Pounce, the head groom, in a melancholy tone; “he’s as fine, sir—as 
fine as a stag.” 

“To tell you the truth, I think they’re too fine; but that'll do; take 
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them in. And now, Mark, if you're at leisure, we'll take a turn round 
the place.” 

Mark, of course, was at leisure, and so they started on their walk. 

“ You're too difficult to please about your stable,” Robarts began. 

“Never mind the stable now,” said Lord Lufton. “The truth is, 
I am not thinking about it. Mark,” he then said, very abruptly, “I 
want you to be frank with me. Has your sister ever spoken to you 
about me?” 

“ My sister; Lucy?” 

“Yes; your sister Lucy.” 

“No, never; at least nothing especial; nothing that I can remember 
at this moment.” 

“ Nor your wife ?” 

“Spoken about you!—Fanny? Of course she has, in an ordinary 
way. It would be impossible that she should not. But what do you 
mean ?” 

“ Have either of them told you that I made an offer to your sister ?” 

“ That you made an offer to Lucy ?” 

“Yes, that I made an offer to Lucy.” 

“No; nobody has told me so. I have never dreamed of such a thing ; 
nor, as far as I believe, have they. If anybody has spread such report, 
or said that either of them have hinted at such a thing, it is a base lie. 
Good heavens! Lufton, for what do you take them?” 

“But I did,” said his lordship. 

“Did what?” said the parson. 

“JT did make your sister an offer.” 

“You made Lucy an offer of marriage!” 

“Yes, I did;—in as plain language as a gentleman could use to a 
lady.” 

“ And what answer did she make?” 

“She refused me. And now, Mark, I have come down here with the 
express purpose of making that offer again. Nothing could be more 
decided than your sister’s answer. It struck me as being almost uncour- 
teously decided. But still it is possible that circumstances may have 
weighed with her, which ought not to weigh with her. If her love be 
not given to any one else, I may still have a chance of it. It’s the old 
story of faint heart, you know: at any rate, I mean to try my luck 
again ; and thinking over it with deliberate purpose, I have come to the 
conclusion that I ought to tell you before I see her.” 

Lord Lufton in love with Lucy! As these words repeated them- 
selves over and over again within Mark Robarts’s mind, his mind added 
to them notes of surprise without end. How had it possibly come about, 
—and why? In his estimation his sister Lucy was a very simple girl— 
not plain indeed, but by no means beautiful ; certainly not stupid, but 
by no means brilliant. And then, he would have said, that of all men 
whom he knew, Lord Lufton would have been the last to fall in love with 
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such a girl as his sister. And now, what was he to say or do? What 
views was he bound to hold? In what direction should he act? There 
was Lady Lufton on the one side, to whom he owed everything. How 
would life be possible to him in that parsonage—within a few yards of 
her elbow—if he consented to receive Lord Lufton as the acknowledged 
suitor of his sister? It would be a great match for Lucy, doubtless ; 
but—— Indeed, he could not bring himself to believe that Lucy could 
in truth become the absolute reigning queen of Framley Court. 

“Do you think that Fanny knows anything of all this ?” he said, after 
a moment or two. 

“T cannot possibly tell. If she does, it is not with my knowledge. 
I should have thought that you could best answer that.” 

“T cannot answer it at all,” said Mark.- “TJ, at least, have had no 
remotest idea of such a thing.” 

‘‘'Your ideas of it now need not be at all remote,” said Lord Lufton, 
with a faint smile ; “‘and you may know it as a fact. I did make her an 
offer of marriage; I was refused; I am going to repeat it; and I am now 
taking you into my confidence, in order that, as her brother, and as my 
friend, you may give me such assistance as you can.” They then walked 
on in silence for some yards, after which Lord Lufton added: “And now 
I'll dine with you to-day if you wish it.” 

Mr. Robarts did not know what to say; he could not bethink himself 
what answer duty required of him. He had no right to interfere between 
his sister and such a marriage, if she herself should wish it ; but still there 
was something terrible in the thought of it! He had a vague conception 
that it must come to evil; that the project was a dangerous one; and that 
it could not finally result happily for any of them. What would Lady 
Lufton say? That undoubtedly was the chief source of his dismay. 

“Have you spoken to your mother about this?” he said. 

“My mother? no; why speak to her till I know my fate? A man 
does not like to speak much of such matters if there be a probability of his 
being rejected. I tell you because I do not like to make my way into 
your house under a false pretence.” 

“But what would Lady Lufton say ?” 

“T think it probable that she would be displeased on the first hearing 
it; that in four and twenty hours she would be reconciled ; and that after 
a week or so Lucy would be her dearest favourite and the prime minister 
of all her machinations. You don’t know my mother as well as I do. 
She would give her head off her shoulders to do me a pleasure.” 

“ And for that reason,” said Mark Robarts, “‘ you ought, if possible, to 
do her pleasure.” 

“T cannot absolutely marry a wife of her choosing, if you mean that,” 
said Lord Lufton. 

They went on walking about the garden for an hour, but they hardly 
got any farther than the point to which we have now brought them. 
Mark Robarts could not make up his mind on the spur of the moment; 
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nor, as he said more than once to Lord Lufton, could he be at all sure 
that Lucy would in any way be guided by him. It was, therefore, at last 
settled between them that Lord Lufton should come to the parsonage im- 
mediately after breakfast on the following morning. It was agreed also 
that the dinner had better not come off, and Robarts promised that he 
would, if possible, have determined by the morning as to what advice he 
would give his sister. 

He went direct home to the parsonage from Framley Court, feeling 
that he was altogether in the dark till he should have consulted his wife. 
How would he feel if Lucy were to become Lady Lufton? and how would 
he look Lady Lufton in the face in telling her that such was to be his 
sister’s destiny? On returning home he immediately found his wife, and 
had not been closeted with her five minutes before he knew, at any rate, 
all that she knew. 

“ And you mean to say that she does love him?” said Mark. 

“Indeed she does ; and is it not natural that she should? When I 
saw them so much together I feared that she would. But I never thought 
that he would care for her.” 

Even Fanny did not as yet give Lucy credit for half her attractiveness. 
After an hour's talking the interview between the husband and wife ended 
in a message to Lucy, begging her to join them both in the book-room., 

“ Aunt Lucy,” said a chubby little darling, who was taken up into his 
aunt's arms as he spoke, “papa and mama ‘ant ’oo in te tuddy, and I 
musn’t go wis ’oo.” 

Lucy, as she kissed the boy and pressed his face against her own, felt 
that her blood was running quick to her heart. 

“‘Mus’nt ’0o go wis me, my own one?” she said, as she put her play- 
fellow down; but she played with the child only because she did not wish 
to betray even to him that she was hardly mistress of herself. She knew 
that Lord Lufton was at Framley; she knew that her brother had been 
to him; she knew that a proposal had been made that he should come 
there that day to dinner. Must it not therefore be the case that ‘this 
call to a meeting in the study had arisen out of Lord Lufton’s arrival at 
Framley? and yet, how could it have done so? Had Fanny betrayed 
her in order to prevent the dinner invitation? It could not be possible 
that Lord Lufton himself should have spoken on the subject! And then 
she again stooped to kiss the child, rubbed her hands across her fore- 
head to smooth her hair, and erase, if that might be possible, the look 
of care which she wore, and then descended slowly to her brother's 
sitting-room. é; 

Her hand paused for a second on the door ere she opened it, but 
she had resolved that, come what might, she would be brave. She 
pushed it open and walked in with a bold front, with eyes wide open, 
and a slow step. 

“Frank says that you want me,” she said. 

Mr. Robarts and Fanny were both standing up by the fireplace, and 
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each waited asecond for the other to speak when Lucy entered the room ; 


- and then Fanny began,— 


‘Lord Lufton is here, Lucy.” 

“Here! Where? At the parsonage?” 

“No, not at the parsonage; but over at Framley Court,” said Mark. 

“ And he promises to call here after breakfast to-morrow,” said 
Fanny. And then again there was a pause. Mrs. Robarts hardly dared 
to look Lucy in the face. She had not betrayed her trust, seeing that the 
secret had been told to Mark, not by her, but by Lord Lufton; but she 
could not but feel that Lucy would think that she had betrayed it. 

“ Very well,” said Lucy, trying to smile; “I have no objection in life.” 

“But, Lucy, dear,”—and now Mrs. Robarts put her arm round her 
sister-in-law'’s waist,—“ he is coming here especially to see you.” 

“Oh; that makes a difference. I am afraid that I shall be—— 
engaged.” 

“ He has told everything to Mark,” said Mrs. Robarts. 

Lucy now felt that her bravery was almost deserting her. She hardly 
knew which way to look or how to stand. Had Fanny told everything 
also? There was so much that Fanny knew that Lord Lufton could not 
have known. But, in truth, Fanny had told all—the whole story of Lucy’s 
love, and had described the reasons which had induced her to reject her 
suitor; and had done so in words which, had Lord Lufton heard them, 
would have made him twice as passionate in his love. 

And then it certainly did occur to Lucy to think why Lord Lufton 
should have come to Framley and told all this history to her brother. 
She attempted for a moment to make herself believe that she was angry 
with him for doing so. But she was not angry. She had not time to 
argue much about it, but there came upon her a gratified sensation of 
having been remembered, and thought of, and—loved. Must it not be 
80? Could it be possible that he himself would have told this tale to her 
brother, if he did not still love her? Fifty times she had said to herself 
that his offer had been an affair of the moment, and fifty times she had 
been unhappy in so saying. But this new coming of his could not be an 
affair of the moment. She had been the dupe, she had thought, of an 
absurd passion on her own part; but now—how was itnow? She did 
not bring herself to think that she should ever be Lady Lufton. She had 
still, in some perversely obstinate manner, made up her mind against that 
result. But yet, nevertheless, it did in some unaccountable manner satisfy 
her to feel that Lord Lufton had himself come down to Framley and him- 
self told this story. 

“ He has told everything to Mark,” said Mrs. Robarts; and then again 
there was a pause for a moment, during which these thoughts passed 
through Lucy’s mind. 

“Yes,” said Mark, “he has told me all, and he is coming here to- 
morrow morning that he may receive an answer from yourself.” 

“What answer?” said J.ucy, trembling. 
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“ Nay, dearest; who can say that but yourself?” and her sister-in-law, 
as she spoke, pressed close against her. “ You must say that yourself.” 

Mrs. Robarts in her long conversation with her husband had pleaded 
strongly on Lucy’s behalf, taking, as it were, a part against Lady Lufton. 
She had said that if Lord Lufton persevered in his suit, they at the par- 
sonage could not be justified in robbing Lucy of all that she had won 
for herself; in order to do Lady Lufton’s pleasure. 

“ But she will think,” said Mark, “that we have plotted and intrigued 
fot this. She will call us ungrateful, and will make Lucy’s life wretched.” 
To which thé wife had answered, that all that must be left in God’s 
hands. They had not plotted or intrigued. Lucy, though loving the man 
in her heart of hearts, had already once refused him, because she would not 
be thought to liave snatched at so great 4 prize. But if Lord Lufton loved 
her so warmly that he had come down there in this manner, on purpose, 
as he himself had put it, that he might learn his fate, then—so argued 
Mrs. Robarts—they two, let their loyalty to Lady Lufton be ever so strong, 
could not justify it to their consciences to stand between Lucy and her 
lover. Mark had still somewhat demurred to this, suggesting how terrible 
would be their plight if they should now encourage Lord Lufton, and if 
he, after such encouragement, when they should have quarrelled with 
Lady Lufton, should allow himself to be led away from his engagement by 
his mother. To which Fanny had announced that justice was justice, and 
that right was right. Everything must be told to Lucy, and she must 
judge for herself. 

“But I do not know what Lord Lufton wants,” said Lucy, with her 
eyes fixed upon the ground, and now trembling more than ever. “He 
did come to me, and I did give him an answer.” 

“And is that answer to be final?” said Mark,—somewhat cruelly, 
for Lucy had not yet been told that her lover had made any repetition of 
his proposal. Fanny, however, determined that no injusti¢e should be 
done, and therefore she at last continued the story. 

“We know tliat you did give him an answer, dearest; but gentlemen 
sométimies will not put up with one answer on such a subject. Lord 
Lufton lias declared to Mark that he means to ask again. He has come 
down here on purpose to do so. 

“ And Lady Lufton—” said Lucy, speaking hardly above a whisper, 
and still hiding her face as she leaned against her sister’s shoulder. 

“Lord Lufton has not spoken to his mother about it,” said Mark ; 
and it imimediately became clear to Lucy, from the tone of her brother's 
voice, that he, at least, would not be pleased, should she accept her lover's 
vow. 

“You must decide out of your own heart, dear,” said Fanny, gene- 
rously. ‘ Mark and I know how well you have behaved, for I have told 
him everything.” Lucy shuddered and leaned closer against her sister as 
this was said to her. “TI had no alternative, dearest, but to tell him. It 
was best so; was it not? But nothing has been told to Lord Lufton. 
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Mark would not let him come here to-day, because it would have flurried 
you, and he wished to give you time to think. But you can see him to- 
morrow morning,—can you not? and then answer him.” 

Lucy now stood perféctly silent, feeling that she dearly loved her 
sister-in-law for her sisterly kindness—for that sisterly wish to promote 
a sister’s love; but still there was in her mind a strong resolve not to 
allow Lord Lufton to come there tinder the idea that he would be received 
as a favoured lover. Her love was powerful, but so also was her pride; 
and she could not bring herself to bear the scorn which would lay in Lady 
Lufton’s eyes. “ His mother will despise me, and then he will despise me 
too,” she said to herself; and with a strong gulp of disappointed love and 
ambition she determined to persist. 

“Shall we leave you now, dear; and speak of it again to-morrow 
morning, before he comes ?” said Fanny. 

“That will be the best,” said Mark. ‘Turn it in your mind every 
way to-night. Think of it when you have said your prayers—and, Lucy, 
come here to me;”—then, taking her in his arms, he kissed her with a 
tenderness that was not customary with him towards her. “It is fair,” 
said he, “that I should tell you this: that I have perfect confidence in 
your judgment and feeling; and that I will stand by you as your brother 
in whatever decision you may comé to. Fanny and I both think that you 
have behaved excellently, and are both of us sure that you will do what is 
best. Whatever you do I will stick to you ;—and so will Fanny.” 

“Dearest, dearest Mark !” 

“ And now we will say nothing more about it till to-morrow morning,” 
said Fanny. 

But Lucy felt that this saying nothing more about it till to-morrow 
morning would be tantamourit to an acceptance on her part of Lord 
Lufton’s offer. Mrs. Robarts knew, and Mr. Robarts also now knew, the 
secret of lier heart ; and if, such being the case, she allowed Lord Lufton 
to come there with the acknowledged purpose of pleading his own suit, 
it wotild be impossible for her not to yield. If she were resolved that 
she would not yield, now was the time for her to stand her ground and 
make her fight. 

“Do not go, Fanny; at least not quite yet,” she said. 

“Well, dear?” 

“T want you to stay while I tell Mark. He must not let Lord Lifton 
comé hére to-mortow.” 

“ Not let him!” said Mrs. Robarts. 

Mr. Robarts said nothing, but he felt that his sister was rising in his 
esteem from minute to minute. 

“No; Mark must bid him not come. He will not wish to paiit me 
When it can do no good. Look here, Mark; ” and she walked over to her 
brother, and put both her hands upon his arm. “I do love Lord Lufton. 
Thad iio stich meaning of thought when I first knew him. But I do 
love him—I love him deatly ;—almost as well as Fanny loves you, I sup- 
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pose. You may tell him so if you think proper—nay, you must tell him 
so, or he will not understand me. But tell him this, as coming from me: 
that I will never marry him, unless his mother asks me.” 

“She will not do that, I fear,” said Mark, sorrowfully. 

“No; I suppose not,” said Lucy, now regaining all her courage. 
“If I thought it probable that she should wish me to be her daughter-in- 
law, it would not be necessary that I should make such a stipulation. It 
is because she will not wish it; because she would regard me as unfit 
to—to—to mate with her son. She would hate me, and scorn me; and 
then he would begin to scorn me, and perhaps would cease to love me. I 
could not bear her eye upon me, if she thought that I had injured her 
son. Mark, you will go to him now; will you not? and explain this to 
him ;—as much of it as is necessary. Tell him, that if his mother asks 
me I will—consent. But that as I know that she never will, he is to look 
upon all that he has said as forgotten. With me it shall be the same as 
though it were forgotten.” 

Such was her verdict, and so confident were they both of her firmness— 
of her obstinacy Mark would have called it on any other occasion,—that 
they, neither of them, sought to make her alter it. 

“ You will go to him now,—this afternoon; will you not?” she said ; 
and Mark promised that he would. He could not but feel that he himself 
was greatly relieved. Lady Lufton might probably hear that her son had 
been fool enough to fall in love with the parson’s sister, but under existing 
circumstances she could not consider herself aggrieved either by the par- 
son or by his sister. Lucy was behaving well, and Mark was proud of 
her. Lucy was behaving with fierce spirit, and Fanny was grieving 
for her. 

“T’d rather be by myself till dinner-time,” said Lucy, as Mrs. Robarts 
prepared to go with her out of the room. ‘ Dear Fanny, don’t look 
unhappy; there’s nothing to make us unhappy. I told you I should want 
goat’s milk, and that will be all.” 

Robarts, after sitting for an hour with his wife, did return again to 
Framley Court; and, after a considerable search, found Lord Lufton 
returning home to a late dinner. . 

“Unless my mother asks her,” said he, when the story had been told 
him. “That is nonsense. Surely you told her that such is not the way 
of the world.” 

Robarts endeavoured to explain to him that Lucy could not endure to 
think that her husband’s mother should look on her with disfavour. 

“Does she think that my mother dislikes her—her specially?” asked 
Lord Lufton. 

No; Robarts could not suppose that that was the case; but Lady 
Lufton might probably think that a marriage with a clergyman’s sister 
would be a mésalliance. . 

“ That is out of the question,” said Lord Lufton; “as she has especially 
wanted me to marry a clergyman’s daughter for some time past. But, 
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Mark, it is absurd talking about my mother. A man in these days is not 
to marry as his mother bids him.” 

Mark could only assure him, in answer to all this, that Lucy was very 
firm in what she was doing, that she had quite made up her mind, and 
that she altogether absolved Lord Lufton from any necessity to speak tu 
his mother, if he did not think well of doing so. But all this was to very 
little purpose. 

* She does love me then?” said Lord Lufton. 

“ Well,” said Mark, “I will not say whether she does or does not. I 
can only repeat her own message. She cannot accept you, unless she does 
so at your mother’s request.” And having said that again, he took his 
leave, and went back to the parsonage. 

Poor Lucy, having finished her interview with so much dignity, having 
fully satisfied her brother, and declined any immediate consolation from 
her sister-in-law, betook herself to her own bed-room. She had to think 
over what she had said and done, and it was necessary that she should be 
alone to do so. It might be that, when she came to reconsider the matter, 
she would not be quite so well satisfied as was her brother. Her grandeur 
of demeanour and slow propriety of carriage lasted her till she was well 
into her own room. There are animals who, when they are ailing in any 
way, contrive to hide themselves, ashamed, as it were, that the weakness 
of their suffering should be witnessed. Indeed, I am not sure whether all 
dumb animals do not do so more or less; and in this respect Lucy was 
like a dumb animal. Even in her confidences with Fanny she made a 
joke of her own misfortunes, and spoke of her heart ailments with self- 
ridicule. But now, having walked up the staircase with no hurried step, 
and having deliberately locked the door, she turned herself round to suffer 
in silence and solitude—as do the beasts and birds. 

She sat herself down on a low chair, which stood at the foot of her 
bed, and, throwing back her head, held her handkerchief across her eyes 
and forehead, holding it tight in both her hands; and then she began to 
think. She began to think and also to cry, for the tears came running 
down from beneath the handkerchief; and low sobs were to be heard,— 
only that the animal had taken itself off, to suffer in solitude. 

Had she not thrown from her all her chances of happiness? Was it 
possible that he should come to her yet again,—a third time? No; it 
was not possible. The very mode and pride of this, her second rejection 
of him, made it impossible. In coming to her determination, and making 
her avowal, she had been actuated by the knowledge that Lady Lufton 
would regard such a marriage with abhorrence. Lady Lufton would not, 
and could not ask her to condescend to be her son’s bride. Her chance of 
happiness, of glory, of ambition, of love, was all gone. She had sacrificed 
everything, not to virtue, but to pride. And she had sacrificed not only 
herself, but him. When first he came there; when she had meditated 
over his first visit, she had hardly given him credit for deep love ; but 
now,—there could be no doubt that he loved her now. After his season in 
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London, his days and nights passed with all that was beautiful, he had re- 
turned there, to that little country parsonage, that he might again throw 
himéelf at her feet. And she—she had refused to see him, though she 
loved him with all her heart; she had réftised to see him, because she 
was 80 vile a coward that she could not bear the sour looks of an old 
woman ! 

“T will come down directly,” she said, when Fanny at last knocked 
at the door, begging to be admitted. “I won’t openit, love, but I will be 
with you in ten minutes; I will, indeed.” And so she was; not, perhaps, 
without traces of tears, disternible by the experienced eye of Mrs. Robarts, 
but yet with 4 smooth brow, and voice tifider her own command. 

“T wonder whether she really loves him,” Mark said to his wife that 
night. 

“Love him!” his wife had answered; “indeed she does; and, Mark, 
do not be led away by the stern quiet of her demeanour. To my think- 
ing she is a girl who might almost die for love.” 

On the next day Lord Lufton’ left Frainley ; and started, according to 
his arrangements, for the Norway salmon fishing. 


—_19— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE GOAT AND COMPASSES. 


Harotp Sita had been made unhappy by that rumour of a dissolution; 
but the misfortune to hith would be as nothing compared to the severity 
with which it would fall on Mr. Sowerby. Harold Smith might or might 
not lose his borough, but Mr. Sowerby would undoubtedly lose his 
county; ahd, in losing that, he would lose everything. He felt very 
certain now that the duke would not stipport him again, let who would 
be master of Chaldicotes; and ds he reflectéd on these things he found it 
very hard to keep up his spirits. 

Tom Towers, it seems, liad known all about it, as he always does. 
The little remark which had dropped from him at Miss Dunstable’s, made, 
no doubt, aftet mature deliberation, and with profound political motives, 
was the forerunner, only by twelve hours, of a very general report that 
the giants were going to the country. It was manifest that the giants had 
not a majority in Parliament, generotis as had been the promises of support 
disinterestedly madé to themi by the gods. This indeed was manifest, and 
therefore they were going to the countty, although they had been delibe- 
rately warned by a very prominent scion of Olympus that if they did do so 
that disinterestéd support must be withdrawn. This threat did not seem 
to weigh mtich, and by two o’clock on the day following Miss Dunstable’s 
party, the fiat was presumed to have gone forth. The rumour had begun 
with Tom Towers, but by that time it had reached Buggins at the Petty 
Bag Office. 
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“Tt won't make no difference to hus, sir; will it, Mr: Robarts?” said 
Buggins, as hé leaned respectfully against the wall near the door, in the 
room of the private secretary at that establishment. 

A good deal of conversation, miscellaneous, special, and political, went 
on between young Robarts and Buggins in the course of the day; as was 
natural, seeing that they were thrown in these evil times very much upoti 
each other. The Lord Petty Bag of the present ministry was not such a 
one as Harold Smith. He was a giant indifferent to his private notes, and 
careless a8 to the duties even of patronage; he rarely visited the office, 
and as there were no other clerks in the establishment—owing to a root 
and bratich reform carried out in the short reign of Harold Smith,—to 
whom could young Robarts talk, if not to Buggins? 

“No; I suppose not,” said Robarts, as he completed on his blotting- 
paper an elaborate picture of a Turk seated on his divan: 

“’Cause, you see, sit, we're in the Upper Ouse, now ;—as I always 
thinks we hought to be. I don’t think it ain’t constitutional for the Petty 
Bag to be in the Commons, Mr. Robarts. Hany ways, it never usei’t.” 

“ They’re changing all those sort of things now-a-days, Buggins,” said 
Robarts, giving the final touch to the Turk’s smoke. 

“Well; I'll tell you what it is, Mr. Robarts. I think Pll go. I can’t 
stand all these changes. I’m turned of sixty now, and don’t want any 
‘stifflicates. I think I'll take my pension and walk. The hoffice ain’t the 
same place at all since it come down among the Commons.” And then 
Buggins retired sighing, to console himself with a pot of porter behind a 
large open office ledger, set up on end on a small table ia the little lobby 
outside the private secretary’s room. Buggins sighed again as he saw 
that the date made visible in the open book was almost as old a8 his own 
appointment ; for such a book as this lasted long in the Petty Bag Office. 
A peer of high degree had been Lord Petty Bag in those days; one whom 
a messeriger’s heart could respect with infinite veneration; as he made his 
unaccustomed visits to the office with much solemnity—perhaps four 
times during the season. The Lord Petty Bag then was highly regarded 
by his staff, and his coming among them was talked about for some hours 
previously and for Some days afterwards ; but Harold Smith had bustled 
in and out like the managing clerk in a Manchester house. “ The service 
is going to the dogs,” said Buggins to himself, as he put down the porter 
pot and looked tip over the book at a gentleman who presented hitnself at 
the door. 

“Mr. Robarts in his room?” said Buggins, repeating the gentleman's 
words, “Yes, Mr: Sowerby; you'll find him there; first door té the 
left.” And then, retiembering that the visitor was 4 courity member, a 
position which Buggins regarded as next to that of a peer, he got up, and, 
operting the private secretary's door, ushered in the visitof. 

Young Robaris and Mr. Sowerby had, of coutse, become acquainted 
in the days of Harold Smiith’s reign. During that short tinie the member 
for East Barset had on most days dropped in at the Petty Bag Office for a 
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minute or two, finding out what the energetic cabinet minister was doing, 
chatting on semi-official subjects, and teaching the private secretary to 
laugh at his master. There was nothing, therefore, in his present visit 
which need appear to be singular, or which required any immediate 
special explanation. He sat himself down in his ordinary way, and 
began to speak of the subject of the day. j 

“ We're all to go,” said Sowerby. 

“So I hear,” said the private secretary. ‘It will give me no trouble, 
for, as the respectable Buggins says, we're in the Upper House now.” 

“What a delightful time those lucky dogs of lords do have!” said 
Sowerby. “ No constituents, no turning out, no fighting, no necessity for 
political opinions,—and, as a rule, no such opinions at all!” 

“T suppose you're tolerably safe in East Barsetshire?” said Robarts. 
“ The duke has it pretty much his own way there.” 

“Yes; the duke does have it pretty much his own way. By-the-by, 
where is your brother?” 

“ At home,” said Robarts; “ at least I presume so.” 

“ At Framley or at Barchester? I believe he was in residence at 
Barchester not long since.” 

“He’s at Framley now, I know. I got a letter only yesterday from 
his wife, with a commission. He was there, and Lord Lufton had just left.” 

“Yes; Lufton was down. He started for Norway this morning. 
I want to see your brether. You have not heard from him yourself, 
have you?” 

“No; not lately. Mark is a bad correspondent. He would not do at 
all for a private secretary.” 

“ At any rate, not to Harold Smith. But you are sure I should not 
catch him at Barchester ?” 

“Send down by telegraph, and he would meet you.” 

“I don’t want to do that. A telegraph message makes such a fuss in 
the country, frightening people’s wives, and setting all the horses about 
the place galloping.” 

“ What is it about?” 

“Nothing of any great consequence. I didn’t know whether he might 
have told you. I'll write down by to-night’s post, and then he can meet 
me at Barchester to-morrow. Or do you write. There’s nothing I hate 
so much as letter-writing ;—just tell him that I called, and that I shall be 
much obliged if he can meet me at the Dragon of Wantly—say at two 
to-morrow. I will go down by the express.” 

Mark Robarts, in talking over this coming money trouble with 
Sowerby, had once mentioned that if it were necessary to take up the 
bill for a short time he might be able to borrow the money from his 
brother. So much of the father’s legacy still remained in the hands of 
the private secretary as would enable him to produce the amount of the 
latter bill, and there could be no doubt that he would lend it if asked. 
Mr. Sowerby’s visit to the Petty Bag Office had been caused by a desire 
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to learn whether any such request had been made,—and also by a half- 
formed resolution to make the request himself if he should find that the 
clergyman had not done so. It seemed to him to be a pity that sucha 
sum should be lying about, as it were, within reach, and that he should 
not stoop to put his hands upon it. Such abstinence would be so con- 
trary to all the practice of his life that it was as difficult to him as it is 
for a sportsman to let pass a cock-pheasant. But yet something like remorse 
touched his heart as he sat there balancing himself on his chair in the 
private secretary’s room, and looking at the young man’s open face. 

“Yes; I'll write to him,” said John Robarts; “but he hasn’t said 
anything to me about anything particular.” 

“Hasn't he? It does not much signify. I only mentioned it because 
I thought I understood him to say that he would.” And then Mr. Sowerby 
went on swinging himself. How was it that he felt so averse to mention 
that little sum of 500/. to a young man like Jchn Robarts, a fellow without 
wife or children or calls on him of any sort, who would not even be injured 
by the loss of the money, seeing that he had an ample salary on which to 
live? He wondered at his own weakness. The want of the money was 
urgent on him in the extreme. He had reasons for supposing that 
Mark would find it very difficult to renew the bills, but he, Sowerby, 
could stop their presentation if he could get this money at once into his 
own hands. 

“Can I do anything for you?” said the innocent lamb, offering his 
throat to the butcher. 

But some unwonted feeling numbed the butcher’s fingers, and blunted 
his knife. He sat still for half a minute after the question, and then 
jumping from his seat, declined the offer. “No, no; nothing, thank 
you. Only write to Mark, and say that I shall be there to-morrow,” 
and then, taking his hat, he hurried out of the office. ‘What an ass I 
am,” he said to himself as he went: ‘as if it were of any use now to be 
particular!” 

He then got into a cab and had himself driven half way up Portman 
Street towards the New Road, and walking from thence a few hundred 
yards down a cross-street he came to a public-house. It was called the 
“Goat and Compasses,”—a very meaningless name, one would say ; but the 
house boasted of being a place of public entertainment very long esta- 
blished on that site, having been a tavern out in the country in the days 
of Cromwell. At that time the pious landlord, putting up a pious legend 
for the benefit of his pious customers, had declared that—‘‘ God encom- 
passeth us.” The ‘‘ Goat and Compasses” in these days does quite as well; 
and, considering the present character of the house, was perhaps less un~ 
suitable than the old legend. 

“Ts Mr. Austen here?” asked Mr. Sowerby of the man at the bar. 

“Which on’em? Not Mr. John; he ain’t here. Mr. Tom.is in — 
the little room on the left-hand side." The man whom Mr. Sowerby 
would have preferred to see was the elder brother, John; but as he was 
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not to be found, he did go into the little room. In that room he found— 
Mr. Austen, Junior, according to one arrangement of nomenclature, and 
Mr. Tom Tozer according to another. To gentlemen of the legal profession 
he generally chose to introduce himself as belonging to the respectable family 
of the Austens; but among his intimates, he had always been—Tozer. 

Mr. Sowerby, though he was intimate with the family, did not love 
the Tozers; but he especially hated Tom Tozer. Tom Tozer was a bull- 
necked, beetle-browed fellow, the expression of whose face was eloquent 
with acknowledged roguery. “I am a rogue,” it seemed to say. “I 
know it; all the world knows it: but you're another. All the world don’t 
know that, but I do. Men are all rogues, pretty nigh. Some are soft 
rogues, and some are ’cute rogues. I am a ’cute one; so mind your eye.” 
It was with such words that Tom Tozer’s face spoke out; and though a 
thorough liar in his heart, he was not a liar in his face. 

“Well, Tozer,” said Mr. Sowerby, absolutely shaking hands with the 
dirty miscreant, “I wanted to see your brother.” 

“ John ain’t here, and ain’t like; but it’s all as one.” 

“Yes, yes; I suppose it is. I know you two hunt in couples.” 

“T don’t know what you mean about hunting, Mr, Sowerby. You gents 
‘as all the hunting, and we poor folk ‘as all the work, I hope you're 
going to make up this trifle of money we're out of so long.” 

“It’s about that I've called. I don’t know what you call long, Tozer; 
but the last bill was only dated in February.” 

“Tt’s overdue; ain’t it ?” 

“Oh, yes; it’s overdue. There’s no doubt about that.” 

“Well; when a bit of paper is come round, the next thing is to take 
it up. Them’s my ideas. And to tell you the truth, Mr. Sowerby, we 
don’t think as 'ow you've been treating us just on the square lately. In 
that matter of Lord Lufton’s you was down on us uncommon.” 

“You know I couldn’t help myself.” 

“Well ; and we can’t help ourselves now. That’s where it is, Mr. 
Sowerby. Lord love you; we know what’s what, we do. And so, the 
fact is we're uncommon low as to the ready just at prescht, and we must 
have them few hundred pounds. We must have them at once, or we 
must sell up that clerical gent. I’m dashed if it ain’t as hard to get 
money from a parson as it is to take a bone from a dog. ’E’s 'ad ‘is 
account, no doubt, and why don’t 'e pay?” 

Mr. Sowerby had called with the intention of explaining that he 
was about to proceed to Barchester on the following day with the express 
view of “ making arrangements” about this bill; and had he seen 
John Tozer, John would have been compelled to accord to him some 
little extension of time. Both Tom and John knew this ; and, therefore, 
John—the soft-hearted one—kept out of the way. There was no danger 
that Tom would be weak; and, after some half-hour of parley, he was 
again left by Mr. Sowerby, without having evinced any symptom of 
weakness. 
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It’s the dibs as we want, Mr. Sowerby; that’s all,” were the last 
words which he spoke as the member of Parliament left the room. 

Mr. Sowerby then got into another cab, and had himself driyen to his 
sister’s house. Itis a remarkable thing with reference to men who are 
distressed for money—distressed as was now the case with Mr. Sowerby— 
that they never seem at a loss for small sums, or deny themselves those 
luxuries which small sums purchase. Cabs, dinners, wine, theatres, and 
new gloves are always at the command of men who are drowned jn 
pecuniary embarrassments, whereas those who don’t owe a shilling are so 
frequently obliged to go without them! It would seem that there is no 
gratification so costly as that of keeping out of debt, But then it is only 
fair that, if a man has a hobby, he should pay for it, 

Any one else would have sayed his shilling, as Mrs, Harold Smith’s 
house was only just across Oxford Street, in the neighbourhood of Hanover 
Square; but Mr. Sowerby never thought of this. He had never saved a 
shilling in his life, and it did not occur to him to begin now. He had 
sent word to her to remain at home for him, and he now found her 
waiting. 

“‘ Harriett,” said he, throwing himself back into an easy chair, “the 
game is pretty well up at last.” 

“Nonsense,” said she, ‘The game is not up at all if you have 
the spirit to carry it on.” ; 

“T can only say that I got a formal notice this morning from the 
duke’s lawyer, saying that he meant to foreclose at once ;—not from Fother- 
gill, but from those people in South Audley Street.” 

“You expected that,” said his sister. 

“I don’t see how that makes it any better; besides, Iam not quite 
sure that I did expect it; at any rate I did not feel certain. There is no 
doubt now.” 

“Tt is better that there should be no doubt. It is much better that 
you should know on what ground you have to stand.” 

“JT shall soon have no ground to stand on, none at least of my own, 
—not an acre,” said the unhappy man, with great bitterness in his 
tone. 

“You can’t in reality be poorer now than you were last year. 
You have not spent anything to speak of. There can be no doubt that 
Chaldicotes will be ample to pay all you owe the duke.” 

“ Tt’s as much as it will; and what am I to dothen? I almost think 
more of the seat than I do of Chaldicotes.” 

“You know what I advise,” said Mrs. Smith. ‘ Ask Miss Dunstable 
to advance the money on the same security which the duke holds. She 
will be as safe then as he is now. And if you can arrange that, stand for 
the county against him; perhaps you may be beaten.” 

“T shouldn’t have a chance,” 

“But it would show that you are not a creature in the duke’s hands. 
That’s my adyice,” said Mrs, Smith, with much spirit; ‘and if you wish, 
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T'll broach it to Miss Dunstable, and ask her to get her lawyer to look 
into it.” 

“If I had done this before I had run my head into that other ab- 
surdity !” 

“Don’t fret yourself about that; she will lose nothing by such an 
investment, and therefore you are not asking any favour of her. Besides, 
did she not make the offer? and she is just the woman to do this for 
you now, because she refused to do that other thing for you yesterday. 
You understand most things, Nathaniel ; but I am not sure that you 
understand women ; not, at any rate, such a woman as her.” 

It went against the grain with Mr. Sowerby, this seeking of pecuniary 
assistance from the very woman whose hand he had attempted to gain 
about a fortnight since ; but he allowed his sister to prevail. What could 
any man do in such straits that would not go against the grain? At 
the present moment he felt in his mind an infinite hatred against the 
duke, Mr. Fothergill, Gumption and Gagebee, and all the tribes of 
Gatherum Castle and South Audley Street; they wanted to rob him of 
that which had belonged to the Sowerbys before the name of Omnium 
had been heard of in the county, or in England! The great leviathan of 
the deep was anxious to swallow him up as a prey! He was to be 
swallowed up, and made away with, and put out of sight, without a pang 
of remorse! Any measure which could now present itself as the means 
of staving off so evil a day would be acceptable; and therefore he gave 
his sister the commission of making this second proposal to Miss Dunstable. 


In cursing the duke—for he did curse the duke lustily,—it hardly occurred 
to him to think that, after all, the duke only asked for his own. 

As for Mrs. Harold Smith, whatever may be the view taken of her 
general character as a wife and a member of society, it must be admitted 
that as a sister she had virtues, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
CONSOLATION. 


On the next day, at two o’clock punctually, Mark Robarts was at the 
“ Dragon of Wantly,” walking up and down the very room in which the 
party had breakfasted after Harold Smith's lecture, and waiting for the 
arrival of Mr. Sowerby. He had been very well able to divine what was 
the business on which his friend wished to see him, and he had been rather 
glad than otherwise to receive the summons. Judging of his friend's 
character by what he had hitherto seen, he thought that Mr. Sowerby 
would have kept out of the way, unless he had it in his power to make 
some provision for these terrible bills. ‘So he walked up and down the 
dingy room, impatient for the expected arrival, and thought himself 
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wickedly ill-used in that Mr. Sowerby was not there when the clock struck 
a quarter to three. But when the clock struck three, Mr. Sowerby was 
there, and Mark Robarts’s hopes were nearly at an end. ° 

“Do you mean that they will demand nine hundred pounds?” said 
Robarts, standing up and glaring angrily at the member of Parliament. 

“T fear that they will,” said Sowerby. ‘I think it is best to tell you 
the worst, in order that we may see what can be done.” 

“ I can do nothing, and will do nothing,” said Robarts. ‘They may 
do what they choose—what the law allows them.” 

And then he thought of Fanny and his nursery, and Lucy refusing 
in her pride Lord Lufton’s offer, and he turned away his face that the hard 
man of the world before him might not see the tear gathering in his eye. 

“But, Mark, my dear fellow——” said Sowerby, trying to have re- 
course to the power of his cajoling voice. 

Robarts, however, would not listen. 

‘“‘ Mr. Sowerby,” said he, with an attempt at calmness which betrayed 
itself at every syllable, “it seems to me that you have robbed me, That 
I have been a fool, and worse than a fool, I know well; but—but—but 
I thought that your position in the world would guarantee me from such 
treatment as this.” 

Mr. Sowerby was by no means without feeling, and the words which 
he now heard cut him very deeply—the more so because it was impos- 
sible that he should answer then with an attempt at indignation. He 
had robbed his friend, and, with all his wit, knew no words at the present 
moment sufficiently witty to make it seem that he had not done so. 

“ Robarts,” said he, “ you may say what you like to me now; I shall 
not resent it.” 

“Who would care for your resentment ?” said the clergyman, turning 
on him with ferocity. ‘The resentment of a gentleman is terrible to 
a gentleman; and the resentment of one just man is terrible to another. 
Your resentment !”—and then he walked twice the length of the room, 
leaving Sowerby dumb in his seat. ‘I wonder whether you ever thought 
of my wife and children when you were plotting this ruin forme!” And 
then again he walked the room. 

“T suppose you will be calm enough presently to speak of this with 
some attempt to make a settlement?” 

“No; I will make no such attempt. These friends of yours, you tell 
me, have a claim on me for nine hundred pounds, of which they demand 
immediate payment. You shall be asked in a court of law how much of 
that money I have handled. You know that I have never touched—have 
never wanted to touch—one shilling. Iwill make no attempt at any 
settlement. My person is here, and there is my house. Let them do 
their worst.” 

“But, Mark ” 

“Call me by my name, sir, and drop that affectation of regard. What 
an ass I have been to be so cozened by a sharper !” 

VoL. 11.—no. 11, 26 
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Sewerby had by no méansexpected this. He had always known that 
Robarts possessed, what he, Sowerby, would have called the spirit of a 
gentleman. He had regarded him as a bold, open, generous fellow, able 
to take his own part when called on to do so, and by no means disin- 
clined to speak his own mind ; but he had not expected from him such a 
torrent of indignation, or thought that he was capable of such a depth 
of anger. 

“ If yeu use such language as that, Robarts, I can only leave you.” 

“You are welcome. Go. You tell me that you are the messenger 
of these men who intend to work nine hundred pounds out of me. You 
have done your part in the plot, and have now brought their message. 
It seems to me that you had better go back to them. As for me, I want 
my time to prepare my wife for the destiny before her.” 

“ Robarts, you will be sorry some day for the cruelty of your words.” 

“JT wonder whether you will ever be sorry for the cruelty of your 
doings, or whether these things are really a joke to you.” 

“T am at this moment a ruined man,” said Sowerby, “ Everything 
is going from me,—my place in the world, the estate of my family, my 
father’s house, my seat in Parliament, the power of living among my 
countrymen, or, indeed, of living anywhere ;—but all this does not oppress 
me now so much as the misery which I have brought upon you.” And 
then Sowerby also turned away his face, and wiped from his eyes tears 
which were not artificial. 

Robarts was still walking up and down the room, but it was not 
possible for him to continue his reproaches after this. This is always the 
case. Let a man endure to heap. contumely.on his own head, and he 
will silence the contumely of others—for the moment. Sowerby, without 
meditating on the matter, had had some inkling of this, and immediately 
saw that there was at last an opening for conversation. 

“You are unjust to me,” said he, “in supposing that I have now 
no wish to save you. It is solely in the hope of doing so that Ihave 
come here.” ; 

“ And what is your hope? That I should accept another brace of bills, 
I suppose.” 

‘Not a brace; but one renewed bill for i 

‘Look here, Mr. Sowerby. On no earthly consideration that can be 
put before me, will I again sign my name to any bill in the guise of an 
acceptance. I have been very weak, and am ashamed of my weakness; 
but so much strength as that, I hope, is left to me. I have been very 
wicked, and am ashamed of my wickedness; but so much right principle 
as that, I hope, remains. I will put my name to no other bill ; not for you, 
not even for myself.” 

“But, Robarts, under your present circumstances that will be madness.” 

“Then I will be mad,” 

“ Have you seen Forrest? If you will speak to him I think you will 
find that everything can be accommodated.” 
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‘TI alreddy ‘owe’ Mr. Forrest a ‘hundréd and fifty pounds, which I 
obtained from him when you pressed me for the price of that horse, and I 
‘will not increase the debt. What a fool I was again there. Perhaps you 
do not remember that, when I agreed to buy the horse, the price was to 
-bée my contribution to the liquidation of these bills.” 

“‘T do remember it; but I will tell you how that was.” 

Tt does not signify. It has been all of a piece.” 

“ But listen to me. I think you would feel for me if you knew ail 
that I have gone through. I pledge you my solemn word that I had 
no intention of asking you for the monéy when you took the horse ;— 
indeed I had not. But you remember that affair of Lufton’s, when he 
came to you at your hotel in London and was so angry about an out- 
standing bill.” f 

“I know that he was very unreasonable as far as I was con- 
cerned,” 

“ He was so; but that makes no difference. He-was resolved, in his 
rage, to exposé the whole affair; and I saw that, if he did so, it would be 
most injurious to you, seeing that you had just accepted your stall at 
Barchester.” Here»th@ poor prebendary winced terribly. “I moved 
heaven and earth to get up that bill. Those vultures stuck to their prey 
when they found the value which I attached to it, and I was forced to raise 
abovea hundred pounds at the moment to obtain possession of it, although 
every shilling absolutely due on it had long since been paid. Never in 
my life did I wish to get money, as I did to raise that hundred and twenty 
pounds; and as I hope for mercy in my last moments, I did that for your 
sike. Lufton could not have injured me in that matter.” 

“ But you told him that you got it for twenty-five pounds.” 

““Yés, I told him so. I was obliged to tell him that, or I should have 
apparently condemned myself by showing how anxious I was to get it. 
And you know I could not have explained all this before him and you. 
You would have thrown up the stall in disgust.” 

Would that he had! That was Mark’s wish now,—his futile wish. 
In what a'slough of despond had he come to wallow in consequence of his 
folly on that night at Gatherum.Castle! He had then done a silly thing, 
and was he now to rue it by almost total ruin? He was sickened also with 
all these lies. His very soul was dismayed by the dirt through which he 
was forced. to wade. He had become unconsciously connected with the 
lowest dregs of mankind, and would have to see his name mingled with 
theirs in the daily newspapers. And for what had he done this? Why 
had he thus filed his mind and made himself a disgrace to his cloth? In 
order that he might befriend such a one as Mr. Sowerby ! 

“Well,” continued Sowerby ; “Edid' get the money, but you would 
hardly believe the rigour of the pledge which was exacted from me 
for repayment. I got it from Harold Smith, and never, in my worst 
straits, will I again look to him for assistance. I borrowed it only for 
a fortnight ; anélain order that I might repay it, I was obliged to ask you 
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for the price of the horse. Mark, it was on your behalf that I did all 
this,—indeed it was.” 

“ And now I am to repay you for your kindness by the loss of all 
that I have in the world.” 

“If you will put the affairs into the hands of Mr. Forrest, nothing 
need be touched,—not a hair of a horse’s back; no, not though you 
should be obliged to pay the whole amount yourself, gradually out of 
your income. You must execute a series of bills, falling due quarterly, 
and then P 

“ T will execute no bill, I will put my name to no paper in the matter ; 
as to that my mind is fully made up. They may come and do their worst.” 

Mr. Sowerby persevered for a long time, but he was quite unable to 
move the parson from this position. He would do nothing towards 
making what Mr. Sowerby called an arrangement, but persisted that 
he would remain at home at Franiley, and that any one who had a claim 
upon him might take legal steps. 

“I shall do nothing myself,” he said ; “ but if proceedings against me 
be taken, I shall prove that I have never had a shilling of the money.” 
And in this resolution he quitted the Dragon of Wantly. 

Mr. Sowerby at one time said a word as to the expediency of borrow- 
ing that sum of money from John Robarts ; but as to this Mark would 
say nothing. Mr. Sowerby was not the friend with whom ‘he now in- 
tended to hold consultation in such matters. “Iam not at present pre- 
pared,” he said, “to declare what I may do ; I must first see what steps 
others take ;” and then he took his hat and went off ; and - mounting 
his horse in the yard of the Dragon of Wantly—that horse which he 
had now so many reasons to dislike, he slowly rode back home. ~ 

Many thoughts passed through his mind during that ride, but only 
one resolution obtained for itself a fixture there. He must now tell his 
wife everything. He would not be so cruel as to let it remain untold 
until a bailiff were at the door, ready to walk him off to the county 
gaol, or until the bed on which they slept was to be sold from under 
them. Yes, he would tell her everything,—immediately, before his 
resolution could again have faded away. He got off his horse in the 
yard, and seeing his wife’s maid at the kitchen door, desired her to beg 
her mistress to come to him in the book-room. He would not allow 
one half-hour to pass towards the waning of his purpose. If it be 
ordained that a man shall drown, had he not better drown and have 
done with it? 

Mrs. Robarts came to him in his room, reaching him in time to touch 
his arm as he entered it. 

“ Mary says you want me. I have been gardening, and she caught me 
just as I came in.” 

“Yes, Fanny, Ido want you. Sit down fora moment.” And walk- 
ing across the room, he placed his whip in its proper place. 

“Qh, Mark, is there anything the matter?” 
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“Yes, dearest; yes. Sit down, Fanny; I can talk to you better if 
you will sit.” 

But she, poor lady, did not wish to sit. He had hinted at some mis- 
fortune, and therefore she felt a longing to stand by him and cling to him. 

“ Well, there; I will if I must; but, Mark, do not frighten me. Why 
is your face so very wretched?” 

“Fanny, I have done very wrong,” he said, “I have been very 
foolish. I fear that I have brought upon you great sorrow and trouble.” 
And then he leaned his head upon his hand and turned his face away from 
her. 

“Oh, Mark, dearest Mark, my own Mark! what is it?” and then 
she was quickly up from her chair, and went down on her knees before 
him. “Do not turn from me. Tell me, Mark! tell me, that we may 
share it.” 

“Yes, Fanny, I must tell you now; but I hardly know what you will 
think of me when you have heard it.” 

“T will think that you are my own husband, Mark; I will think 
that—that chiefly, whatever it may be.’ And then she caressed his 
knees, and looked up in his face, and, getting hold of one of his hands, 
pressed it between her own. “ Even if you have been foolish, who should 
forgive you if I cannot?” 

And then he told it her all, beginning from that evening when Mr. 
Sowerby had got him into his bedroom, and going on gradually, now 
about the bills, and now about the horses, till his poor wife was utterly 
lost in the complexity of the accounts. She could by no means follow 
him in the details of his story ; nor could she quite sympathize with him 
in his indignation against Mr. Sowerby, seeing that she did not compre- 
hend at all the nature of the renewing of a bill. The only part to her of 
importance in the matter, was the amount of money which her husband 
would be called upon to pay ;—that and her strong hope, which was 
already a conviction, that he would never again incur such debts. 

“ And how much is it, dearest, altogether ? ” 

“ These men claim nine hundred pounds of me.” 

“Oh, dear! that is a terrible sum.” 

“ And then there is the hundred and fifty which I have borrowed 
from the bank—the price of the horse, you know ; and there are some 
other debts,—not a great deal, I think ; but people will now look for every 
shilling that is due to them. If I have to pay it all, it will be twelve or 
thirteen hundred pounds.” 

“ That will be as much as a year’s income, Mark; even with the stall.” 

That was the only word of reproach she said,—if that could be called 
a reproach. 

“Yes,” he said; “and it is claimed by men who will have no pity in 
exacting it at any sacrifice, if they have the power. And to think that I 
should have incurred all this debt without having received anything for 
it, Oh, Fanny, what will you think of me?” 
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But she swore to him that she would think nothing of it,—that'she 


would never bear it in her mind against him,-—that it could have no effect 


in lessening her trust in him. Was he not her husband? She was so 
glad she knew it, that she might comfort him. And she did comfort him, 
making the weight seem lighter and lighter on his shoulders as he talked 
of it. And such weights do thus become lighter. A burden that will 
crush a single pair of shoulders, will, when equally divided—when shared 
by two, each of whom is willing to take the heavier part—become light as 
a feather. Is not that sharing of the mind's burdens one of the chief pur- 
poses for which man wants a wife? For there is no folly so great as 
keeping one’s sorrows hidden. 

And this wife cheerfully, gladly, thankfully took her share. To endure 
with her lord all her lord’s troubles was easy to her ; it was the work to 
which she had pledged herself. But to have thought that her lord had 
troubles not communicated to her ;—that would have been to her the one 
thing not to be borne. 

And then they discussed their plans;—what mode of escape they 
might have out of this terrible money difficulty. Like a true woman, 
Mrs. Robarts proposed at once to abandon all superfluities. They would 
sell all their horses; they would not sell their cows, but would sell the 
butter that came from them; they would sell the pony carriage, and get rid 
of the groom. That the footman must go was'so much a matter of course, 
that it was hardly mentioned. But then, as to that house at Barcliester, 
the dignified prebendal mansion in the close; might they not. be allowed 
to leave it unoccupied for one year longer,—perhaps to let it? The world 
of course must know of their misfortune; but if that misfortune was faced 
bravely, the world would be less bitter in its condemnation. And then, 
above all things, everything must be told to Lady Lufton. 

“You may, at any rate, believe this, Fanny,” said he, “ that for no 
consideration which can be offered to me will I ever put my name to 
another bill.” 


The kiss with which she thanked him for this was as warm end 


generous as though he had brought to her that day news of the brightest ; 
and when he sat, as he did that evening, discussing it all not only with 
his wife but with Lucy, he wondered how it was that his troubles were 
now so light. 

Whether or no a man should have his own private pleasures, I will 
not now say; but it never can be worth his while to keep his sorrows 


private. 
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IV.—AD VALOREM. 


In the last paper we saw that just payment of labour consisted in a sum 
of money which would approximately obtain equivalent labour at a future 
time: we have now to examine the means of obtaining such equivalence. 
Which question involves the definition of Value, Wealth, Price, and 
Produce. 

None of these terms are yet defined so as to be understood by the 
public, But the last, Produce, which one might have thought the clearest 
of all, is, in use, the most ambiguous; and the examination of the kind of 
ambiguity attendant on its present employment will best open the way 
to our work. 

In. his chapter on Capital,* Mr. J. 8. Mill instances, as a capitalist, a 
hardware manufacturer, who, having intended to spend a certain portion 
of the proceeds of his business-in buying plate and jewels, changes his 
mind, and “ pays it as wages to additional workpeople.” The effect is 
stated by Mr. Mill to be, that “‘more food is appropriated to the consump- 
tion of productive labourers.” 

Now I do not ask, though; had I written this paragraph, it would 
surely have been asked of me, What is to become of the silversmiths ? 
If they are truly unproductive persons, we will acquiesce in their extinc- 
tion. And though in another part of the same passage, the hardware 
merehant is supposed also to dispense with a number of servants, whose 
“food is thus set free for productive purposes,” I do not inquire what will 
be the effect, painful or otherwise, upon the servants, of this emancipa- 
tion of their food. But I very seriously inquire why ironware is pro- 
duce, and silverware is not? That the merchant consumes the one, and 
sells the other, certainly does not constitute the difference, unless it can 
be shown (which, indeed, I perceive it to be becoming daily more and 
more the aim of tradesmen to show) that commodities are made to be 
sold, and not to be consumed. The merchant is an agent of conveyance 
to the consumer in one case, and is himself the consumer in the other : f 





* Book I. chap. iv. ss. 1. 'To save space, my future references to Mr. Mill’s work 
will be by numerals only, as in this instance, I. iv. 1. Ed. in 2 vols. 8vo, Parker, 1848. 

t If Mr. Mill had wished to show the difference in result between consumption and 
sale, he shotild have represented the hardware merchant as consuming his own goods 
instead of selling them ; similarly, the silver merchant as consuming his own goods 
instead of selling them. Had he done this, he would have made his position clearer, 
though less tenable ; and perhaps this was the position he really intended to take, 
tacitly involving his theory, elsewhere stated, and shown in the sequel of this paper to 
be false, that demand for commodities ig not demand for labour. But by the most 
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but the labourers are in either case equally productive, since they have 
produced goods to the same value, if the hardware and the plate are both 
goods. 

And what distinction separates them? It is indeed possible that in 
the “comparative estimate of the moralist,” with which Mr. Mill says 
political economy has nothing to do (III. i. 2), a steel fork might appear 
a more substantial production than a silver one: we may grant also that 
knives, no less than forks, are good produce; and scythes and ploughshares 
serviceable articles. But how of bayonets? Supposing the hardware 
merchant to effect large sales of these, by help of the “setting free” of the 
food of his servants and his silversmith,—is he still employing produc- 
tive labourers, or, in Mr. Mill’s words, labourers who increase “ the stock 
of permanent means of enjoyment” (I. iii. 4). Or if, instead of bayonets, 
he supply bombs, will not the absolute and final “ enjoyment” of even 
these energetically productive articles (each of which costs ten pounds*) 
be dependent on a proper choice of time and place for -their enfantement ; 
choice, that is to say, depending on those philosophical considerations with 
which political economy has nothing to do? ¢ 

I should have regretted the need of pointing out inconsistency in any 
portion of Mr. Mill’s work, had not the value of his work proceeded 
from its inconsistencies. He deserves honour among economists by in- 
advertently disclaiming the principles which he states, and tacitly intro- 
ducing the moral considerations with which he declares his science has 
no connection. Many of his chapters are,. therefore, true and valuable; 
and the only conclusions of his which I have to dispute are those which 
follow from his premises. 

Thus, the idea which lies at the root of the passage we have just 
been examining, namely, that labour applied to produce luxuries will 
not support so many persons as labour applied to produce useful articles, 
is entirely true; but the instance given fails—and in four directions of 
failure at once—because Mr. Mills has not defined the real meaning of 
usefulness. The definition which he has given—“ capacity to satisfy a 
desire, or serve a purpose” (III. i. 2)—applies equally to the iron and 
silver; while the true definition—which he has not given, but which 
nevertheless underlies the false verbal definition in his mind, and comes 
out once or twice by accident (as in the words “any support to life or 





diligent scrutiny of the paragraph now under examination, I cannot determine whether 
it is a fallacy pure and simple, or the half of one fallacy supported by the whole of a 
greater one ; so that I treat it here on the kinder assumption that it is one fallacy 
only. 

* I take Mr. Helps’ estimate in his essay on War. 

¢ Also when the wrought silver vases of Spain were dashed to fragments by our 
ceustom-house officers, because bullion might be imported free of duty, but not brains, 
was the axe that broke them productive ?—the artist who wrought them unproductive? 
Or again. If the woodman’s axe is productive, is the executioner’s ? as also, if the 
hemp of a cable be productive, does not the productiveness of hemp in a halter depend 
on its moral more than on its material application ? 
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strength ” in I. i. 5)—applies to some articles of iron, but not to others, 
and to some articles of silver, but not to others. It applies to ploughs, but 
not to bayonets; and to forks, but not to filigree.* 

The eliciting of the true definition will give us the reply to our first 
question, “ What is value?” respecting which, however, we must first hear 
the popular statements. 

“The word ‘value,’ when used without adjunct, always means, in 
political economy, value in exchange” (Mill, III. i. 3). So that, if two 
ships cannot exchange their rudders, their rudders are, in politico- 
economic language, of no value to either. 

But “the subject of political economy is wealth.” — (Preliminary 
’ remarks, page 1.) 

And wealth “ consists of all useful and agreeable objects which possess 
exchangeable value.” (Preliminary remarks, page 10.) 

It appears, then, according to Mr. Mill, that usefulness and agreeable- 
ness underlie the exchange value, and must be ascertained to exist in the 
thing, before we can esteem it an object of wealth. 

Now, the economical usefulness of a thing depends not merely on its 
own nature, but on the number of people who can and will use it. A 
horse is useless, and therefore unsaleable, if no one can ride,—a sword if 
no one can strike, and meat, if no one can eat. Thus every material 
utility depends on its relative human capacity. 

Similarly : The agreeableness of a thing depends not merely on its 
own likeableness, but on the number of people who can be got to like it. 
The relative agreeableness, and therefore saleableness, of “a pot of the 
smallest ale,” and of “ Adonis painted by a running brook,” depends 
virtually on the opinion of Demos, in the shape of Christopher Sly. That 
is to say, the agreeableness of a thing depends on its relative human dis- 
position.f Therefore, political economy, being a science of wealth, must 
be a science respecting human capacities and dispositions. But moral 
considerations have nothing to do with political economy (III. i. 2). 
Therefore, moral considerations have nothing to do with human capacities 
and dispositions. 





* Filigree : that is to say, generally, ornament dependent on complexity, not on art. 

t These statements sound crude in their brevity ; but will be found of the utmost 
importance when they are developed. Thus, in the above instance, economists have 
never perceived that disposition to buy is a wholly moral element in demand: that is 
to say, when you give a man half-a-crown, it depends on his disposition whether he is 
rich or poor with it—whether he will buy disease, ruin, and hatred, or buy health, 
advancement, and domestic love. And thus the agreeableness or exchange value of 
every offered commodity depends on production, not merely of the commodity, but of 
buyers of it; therefore on the education of buyers, and on all the moral elements by 
which their disposition to buy this, or that, is formed. I will illustrate and expand 
into final consequences every one of these definitions in its place: at present they can 
only be given with extremest brevity; for in order to put the subject at once in a 
connected form before the reader, I have thrown into one, the opening definitions of 
four chapters; namely, of that on Value (“Ad Valorem”); on Price (“ Thirty 
Pieces”); on Production (“ Demeter ”); and on Economy (“ The Law of the House”), 

26—5 
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I do not wholly like the look of this conclusion from Mr. Mill's state- 
ments :—let us try Mr. Ricardo’s. 

“Utility is not the measure of exchangeable value, though it is abso- 
lutely essential to it.”—(Chap. I. sect. i.) Essential in what degree, 
Mr. Ricardo? There may be greater and less degrees of utility, Meat, 
for instance, may be so good as to be fit for any one.to eat, or so bad as to 
be fit for no one to eat. What is the exact degree of goodness which is 
“essential” to its exchangeable value, but not “the measure” of it? 
How good must the meat be, in order to possess any exchangeable value; 
and how bad must it be—(I wish this were a settled question in London 
markets)—in order to possess none ? i 

There appears to be some hitch, I think, in the working even of 
Mr. Ricardo’s principles; but let him take his own example. “ Suppose 
that in the early stages of society the bows and arrows of the hunter 
were of equal value with the implements of the fisherman. Under such 
circumstances the value of the deer, the produce of the hunter’s day’s 
labour, would be exactly” (italics mine) ‘‘equal to the value of the fish, the 
product of the fisherman’s day’s labour. The comparative value of the 
fish and game would be entirely regulated by the quantity of labour rea- 
lized in each.” (Ricardo, chap. iii. On Value.) 

Indeed! Therefore, if the fisherman catches one sprat, and the huntsman 
one deer, one sprat will be equal in value to one deer; but if the fisher- 
man catches no sprat, and the huntsman two deer, no sprat- will be equal 
in value to two deer ? 


Nay; but—Mr. Ricardo’s supporters may say—he means, on an 
average ;—if the average product of a day’s work of fisher and hunter 
be one fish and one deer, the one fish will always be equal in value to 
the one deer. 

Might I inquire the species of fish. Whale? or whitebait ?* 





* Perhaps it may be said, in farther support of Mr. Ricardo, that he meant, “when 
the utility is constant or given, the price varies as the quantity of labour.” If he 
meant this, he should have said it; but, had he meant it, he could have hardly missed 
the necessary result, that utility would be one measure of price (which he expressly 
denies it to be); and that, to prove saleableness, he had. to prove a given quantity of 
utility, as well as a given quantity of labour: to wit, in his own instance, that 
the deer and fish would each feed the same number of men, for the same number 
of days, with equal pleasure to their palates. The fact is, he did not know what 
he meant himself. The general idea which he had derived from commercial expe- 
rience, without being able to analyze it, was, that when the demand is constant, 
the price varies as the quantity of labour required for production ; or,—using the 
formula I gave in last paper—when y is constant, zy varies as zx. But demand never 
is, nor can be, ultimately constant, if x varies distinctly; for, as price rises, con- 
sumers fall away; and as soon as there is monopoly (and all scarcity is a form of 
monopoly ; so that every commodity is affected occasionally by some colour of monopoly), 
y becomes the most influential condition of the price. ‘Thus ‘the price of a painting 
depends less on its merit than on the interest taken in it by the public; the price of 
singing less on the labour of the singer than the number of persons who desire to 
hear him ; and the price of gold less on the scarcity which affects it in common with 
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It would be waste of time to pursue these fallacies farther; we will 
seck for a true definition. 

Much store has been set for centuries upon the use of our English 
classical education. It were to be wished that our well-educated merchants 
recalled to mind always this much of their Latin schooling,—that the 
nominative of valorem (a word already sufficiently familiar to them) is 
valor; a word which, therefore, ought to be familiar to them. Valor, 
from valere, to be well, or strong (éyaivw) ;—strong, in life (if a man); 
or valiant; strong, for life (if a thing), or valuable. To be “valuable,” 
therefore, is to “avail towards life.” A truly valuable or availing thing 
is that which leads to life with its whole strength. In proportion as it 
does not lead to life, or as its strength is broken, it is less valuable; in 
proportion as it leads away from life, it is unvaluable or malignant. 

The value of a thing, therefore, is independent of opinion, and of 
quantity. Think what you will of it, gain how much you may of it, 
the value of the thing itself is neither greater nor less. For ever it avails, 
or avails not; no estimate can raise, no disdain depress, the power which 
it holds from the Maker of things and of men. 

The real science of. political economy, which has yet to be distin- 
guished from the bastard science, as medicine from witchcraft, and astro- 
nomy from astrology, is that which teaches nations to desire and labour 
for the things that lead to life; and which teaches them to seorn and 
destroy the things that lead fo destruction. And if, in a state of infancy, 
they suppose indifferent things, such as excrescences of shell-fish, and 
pieces of blue and red stone, to be valuable, and spend large measure of 
the labour which ought to be employed for the extension and ennobling of 
life, in diving or digging for them, and cutting them into various shapes,— 
or if, in the same state of infancy, they imagine precious and beneficent 
things, such as air, light, and cleanliness, to be valueless,—or if, finally, 
they imagine the conditions of their own existence, by which alone they 
can truly possess or use anything, such, for instance, as peace, trust, and 
love, to be prudently exchangeable, when the market offers, for gold, iron, 
or excrescences of shells—the great and only science of Political Economy 
teaches them, in all these cases, what is vanity, and what substance; 





cerium or iridium, than on the sun-like colour and unalterable purity by which it 
attracts the admiration and answers the trust of mankind. 

it must be kept in mind, however, that I use the word “demand” in-a somewhat 
different sense from economists usually. They mean by it “ the quantity of a thing 
sold,” I mean by it “the. force of the buyer’s capable intention to buy.” In good 
English, a person’s “ demand ” signifies, not what he gets, but what he asks for. 

Economists also do not notice that objects are not valued by absolute bulk or 
weight, but by such bulk and weight as is necessary to bring them into use. ‘They 
say, for instance, that water bears no priee in the market. It is true that a cupfil 
does not, but a lake does ; just as a handful of dust does not, but.an acre does: And 
were it possible to make even the possession of the cupful or handful permanent, 
(i.e. to find a place for them), the earth and sea would be bought up by handfuls and 
cupfuls, * 
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and how the service of Death, the Lord of Waste, and of eternal emptiness, 
differs from the service of Wisdom, the Lady of Saving and of eternal 
fulness; she who has said, “I will cause those that love me to inherit 
Susstance; and I will Fitt their treasures.” 

The “ Lady of Saving,” in a profounder sense than that of the savings’ 
bank, though that is a good one: Madonna della Salute,—Lady of Health 
—which, though commonly spoken of as if separate from wealth, is indeed 
a part of wealth. This word, “wealth,” it will be remembered, is the 
next we have to define. 

“To be wealthy,” says Mr. Mill, is “to have a large stock of useful 
articles.” 

I accept this definition. Only let us perfectly understand it. My op- 
ponents often lament my not giving them enough logic: I fear I must at 
present use a little more than they will like; but this business of Political 
Economy is no light one, and we must allow no loose terms in it. 

We have, therefore, to ascertain in the above definition, first, what is 
the meaning of “having,” or the nature of Possession. Then, what is 
the meaning of “useful,” or the nature of Utility. 

And first of possession. At the crossing of the transepts of Milan 
Cathedral has lain, for three hundred years, the embalmed body of St, 
Carlo Borromeo. It holds a golden crosier, and has a cross of emeralds 
on its breast. Admitting the crosier and emeralds to be useful articles, 
is the body to be considered as “having” them? Do they, in the 
politico-economical sense of property, belong to it? If not, and if we 
may, therefore, conclude generally that a dead body cannot possess pro- 
perty, what degree and period of animation in the body will render 
possession possible ? 

As thus: lately in a wreck of a Californian ship, one of the pas- 
sengers fastened a belt about him with two hundred pounds of gold in it, 
with which he was found afterwards at the bottom. Now, as he was 
sinking—had he the gold? or had the gold him ?* 

And if, instead of sinking him in the sea by its weight, the gold had 
stzuck him on the forehead, and thereby caused incurable disease— 
suppose palsy or insanity,—would the gold in that case have been more a 
“ possession” than in the first? Without pressing the inquiry up through 
instances of gradually increasing vital power over the gold (which I will, 

however, give, if they are asked for), I presume the reader will see that 
possession, or “having,” is not an absolute, but a gradated, power; and 
consists not only in the quantity or nature of the thing possessed, but 
also (and in a greater degree) in its suitableness to the person possessing 
it, and in his vital power to use it. 

And our definition of Wealth, expanded, becomes: “The possession of 
useful articles, which we can use.” This is a very serious change. For 
wealth, instead of depending merely on a “ have,” is thus seen to depend 





* Compare Grorce Herpert, The Church Porch, Stanza 28. 
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on a “can.” Gladiator's death, on a “habet;” but soldier’s victory, and 
state’s salvation, on a “quo plurimum posset.” (Liv. VII. 6.) And what 
we reasoned of only as accumulation of material, is seen to demand also 
accumulation of capacity. 

So much for our verb. Next for our adjective. What is the mean- 
ing of “ useful?” 

The inquiry is closely connected with the last. For what is capable of 
use in the hands of some persons, is capable, in the hands of others, of the 
opposite of use, called commonly, “ from-use,” or “ab-use.” And it de- 
pends on the person, much more than on the article, whether its usefulness 
or ab-usefulness will be the quality developed in it. Thus, wine, which 
the Greeks, in their Bacchus, made, rightly, the type of all passion, and 
which, when used, “cheereth god and man” (that is to say, strengthens 
both the divine life, or reasoning power, and the earthly, or carnal power, 
of man); yet, when abused, becomes “ Dionusos,” hurtful especially to 
the divine part of man, or reason. And again, the body itself, being 
equally liable to use and to abuse, and, when rightly disciplined, service- 
able to the State, both for war and labour ;—but when not disciplined, or 
abused, valueless to the State, and capable only of continuing the private 
or single existence of the individual (and that but feebly)—the Greeks 
called such a body an “idiotic” or “private” body, from their word 
signifying a person employed in no way directly useful to the State; 
whence, finally, our “idiot,” meaning a person entirely occupied with his 
own concerns. 

Hence, it follows, that if a thing is to be useful, it must be not only of 
an availing nature, but in availing hands. Or, in accurate terms, useful- 
ness is value in the hands of the valiant; so that this science of wealth 
being, as we have just seen, when regarded as the science of Accumu- 
lation, accumulative of capacity as well as of material,—when regarded 
as the Science of Distribution, is distribution not absolute, but discrimi- 
nate; not of every thing to every man, but of the right thing to the right 
man. A difficult science, dependent on more than arithmetic. 

Wealth, therefore, is ‘THE POSSESSION OF THE VALUABLE BY THE VALIANT;”’ 
and in considering it as a power existing in a nation, the two elements, 
the value of the thing, and the valour of its possessor, must be estimated 
together. Whence it appears that many of the persons commonly con- 
sidered wealthy, are in reality no more wealthy than the locks of their own 
strong boxes are; they being inherently and eternally incapable of wealth ; 
and operating for the nation, in an economical point of view, either as 
pools of dead water, and eddies in a stream (which, so long as the stream 
flows, are useless, or serve only to drown people, but may become of 
importance in a state of stagnation, should the stream dry); or else, as 
dams in a river, of which the ultimate service depends not on the dam, but 
the miller; or else, as mere accidental stays and impediments, acting, not 
as wealth, but (for we ought to. have a correspondent term) as “illth,” 
causing various devastation and trouble around them in all directions; or 
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lastly, act not at all, but are merely animated conditions of delay, (no use 
being possible of anything they have until they are dead,) in which last 
condition they are nevertheless often useful as delays, and “impedimenta,” 
if a nation is apt to move too fast. 

This being so, the difficulty of the true science of Political Economy 
lies not merely in the need of developing manly character to deal 
with material value, but in the fact, that while the manly character 
and material value only form wealth by their conjunction, they have 
nevertheless a mutually destructive operation on each other. For the 
manly character is apt to ignore, or even cast away, the material value :— 
whence that of Pope :— 


“Sure, of qualities demanding praise, 
More go to ruin fortunes, than to raise,”’ 


And on the other hand, the material value is apt to undermine the manly 
character; so that it must be our work, in the issue, to examine what 
evidence there is of the effect of wealth on the minds of its possessors : 
also, what kind of person it is who usually sets himself to obtain wealth, 
and succeeds in doing so; and whether the world owes more gratitude to 
rich or to poor men, either for their moral influence upon it, or for chief 
goods, discoveries, and practical advancements. I may, however, antici- 
pate future conclusions so far as to state that in a community regulated 
only by laws of demand and supply, but protected from open violence, the 
persons who beconie rich are, generally speaking, industrious, resolute, 
proud, covetous, prompt, methodical, sensible, unimaginative, insensitive, 
and ignorant. The persons who remain poor are the entirely foolish, the 
entirely wise,* the idle, the reckless, the humble, the thoughtful, the dull, 
the imaginative, the sensitive, the well-informed, the improvident, the 
irregularly and impulsively wicked, the clumsy knave, the open thief, and 
the entirely merciful, just, and godly person. 

Thus far then of wealth. Next, we have to ascertain the nature of 
Price ; that is to say, of exchange value, and its expression by currencies. 

Note first, of exchange, there can be no projit in it. It is only in 
labour there can be profit—that is to say, a “ making in advance,” or 
“making in favour of” (from proficio). In exchange, there is only 
advantage, ?. e. a bringing of vantage or power to the exchanging persons. 
Thus, one man, by sowing and reaping, turns one measure of corn into two 
measures, That is Profit. Another by digging and forging, turns one 
spade into two spades. That is Profit. But the man who has two measures 
of corn wants sometimes to dig; and the man who has two spades wants 
sometimes to eat:;—-They exchange the gained grain for the gained tool; 
and both are the better for the exchange; but though there is much 
advantage in the transaction, there is no profit. Nothing is constructed or 





* “6 Zede Snrov méverat. ”__ Arist. Plut. 582. It would but weaken the grand 
words to lean on the preceding ones :—“ ért rod Wrotrov rapixw = dvépag, 


kai riv yodpny, cal rip Wiav.” 
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prodticed. Only that which had been before constructed is given to the 
person by whom it can be used. If labour is necessary to effect the 
exchange, that labour is in reality involved in the production, and, like 
all other labour, bears profit. Whatever number of men are concerned in 
the manufacture, or in the conveyance, have share in the profit; but neitLer 
the manufacture nor the conveyance are the exchange, and in the exchange 
itself there is no profit. 

There may, however, be acquisition, which is a very different thing. 
If, in the exchange, one man is able to give what cost him little labour 
for what has cost the other much, he “ acquires” a certain quantity of 
the produce of the other’s labour. And precisely what he acquires, the 
other loses. In mercantile language, the person who thus acquires is 
commonly said to have “ made a profit;” and I believe that many of our 
merchants are seriously under the impression that it is possible for every- 
body, somehow, to make a profit in this manner. Whereas, by the un- 
fortunate constitution of the world we live in, the laws both of matter and 
motion have quite rigorously forbidden universal acquisition of this kind. 
Profit, or material gain, is attainable only by construction or by :discovery; 
not by exchange. Whenever material gain follows exchange, for every 
plus there is a precisely equal minus. 

Unhappily for the progress of the science of Political Economy, the 
plus quantities, or—if I may be allowed to coin an awkward plural—the 
pluses, make a very positive and venerable appearance in the world, so 
that every one is eager to learn the science which produces results so 
magnificent; whereas, the minuses have, on the other hand, a tendency 
to retire irito back streets, and other places of shade,—or even to get them- 
selves wholly and finally put out of sight in graves: which renders the 
algebra of this seience peculiar, and diffieultly legible; a large number of 
its negative signs being written by the account-keeper ina kind of red 
ink, which starvation thins, and makes strangely pale, or even quite 
invisible ink, for the present. 

The Science of Exchange, or, as I hear it has been proposed to call it, 
of “ Catallactics,” considered as one of gain, is, therefore, simply nugatory; 
but considered as one of acquisition, it is a very curious science, differing 
in its data and basis from every other science known. Thus:—If I can 
exchange a needle with a savage for a diamond, my power of doing so 
depends either on the savage’s ignorance of social arrangements in Europe, 
or on his want of power to take advantage of them, by selling the diamond 
to any one else for more needles. If, farther, I make the bargain as com- 
pletely advaiitageons to myself as possible, by giving to the savage a needle 
with no eye in it (reaching, thus, a sufficiently satisfactory type of the 
perfect operation of catallactic science), the advantage to me in the entire 
transaction depends wholly upon the ignorance, powerlessness, or heedless- 
ness of the person dealt with. - Do away. with these, and catallactic advan= 
tage becomes impossible. Se far, therefore, as the science of exchange 
relates to the advantage of one of the exchanging persons only, it is founded 
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on the ignorance or incapacity of the opposite person. Where these 
vanish, it also vanishes. It is therefore a science founded on nescience, 
and an art founded on artlessness. But all other sciences and arts, except 
this, have for their object the doing away with their opposite nescience 
and artlessness. his science, alone of sciences, must, by all available 
means, promulgate and prolong its opposite nescience; otherwise the science 
itself is impossible. It is, therefore, peculiarly and alone, the science of 
darkness; probably a bastard science—not by any means a divina 
scientia, but one begotten of another father, that father who, advising his 
children to turn stones into bread, is himself employed in turning bread 
into stones, and who, if you ask a fish of him (fish not being producible on 
his estate), can but give you a serpent. 

The general law, then, respecting just or economical exchange, is 
simply this:—There must be advantage on both sides (or if only advan- 
tage on one, at least no disadvantage on the other) to the persons ex- 
changing; and just payment for his time, intelligence, and labour, to 
any intermediate person effecting the transaction (commonly called a 
merchant): and whatever advantage there is on either side, and whatever 
pay is given to the intermediate person, should be thoroughly known to 
all concerned. All attempt at concealment implies some practice of the 
opposite, or undivine science, founded on nescience. Whence another 
saying of the Jew merchant’s—“ As a nail between the stone joints, so 
doth sin stick fast between buying and selling.” Which peculiar riveting 
of stone and timber, in men’s dealings with each other, is again set forth in 
the house which was to be destroyed—timber and stones together—when 
Zechariah’s roll (more probably “curved sword”) flew over it: “the 
curse that goeth forth over all the earth upon every one that stealeth and 
holdeth himself guiltless,” instantly followed by the vision of the Great 
Measure;—the measure “of the injustice of them in all the earth” 
(abrn 3} dduia abrév iv réoy rg yg), With the weight of lead for its lid, and 
the woman, the spirit of wickedness, within it ;—that is to say, Wickedness 
hidden by Dulness, and formalized, outwardly, into ponderously esta- 
blished cruelty. “It shall be set upon its own base in the land of Babel.” * 

I have hitherto carefully restricted myself, in speaking of exchange, to 
the use of the term “advantage;” but that term includes two ideas; the 
advantage, namely, of getting what we need, and that of getting what we 
wish for. Three-fourths of the demands existing in the world are romantic; 
founded on visions, idealisms, hopes, and affections; and the regulation of 
the purse is, in its essence, regulation of the imagination and the heart. 
Hence, the right discussion of the nature of price is a very high meta- 
physical and psychical problem; sometimes to be solved only in a pas- 
sionate manner, as by David in his counting the price of the water of the 
well by the gate of Bethlehem ; but its first conditions are the following: 
—The price of anything is the quantity of labour given by the person 








* Zech. v.11. See note on the passage, at page 556. 
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desiring it, in order to obtain possession of it. This price depends on 
four variable quantities. A. The quantity of wish the purchaser has for 
the thing; opposed to a, the quantity of wish the seller has to keep 
it. B. The quantity of labour the purchaser can afford to obtain the 
thing ; opposed to @, the quantity of labour the seller can afford, to 
keep it. These quantities are operative only in excess; i.e. the quan- 
tity of wish (A) means the quantity of wish for this thing, above wish 
for other things; and the quantity of work (B) means the quantity 
which can be spared to get this thing from the quantity needed to get 
other things. 

Phenomena of price, therefore, are intensely complex, curious, and 
interesting—too complex, however, to be examined yet; every one of 
them, when traced far enough, showing itself at last as a part of the bar- 
gain of the Poor of the Flock (or “ flock of slaughter”), “ If ye think good, 
give ME my price, and if not, forbear ”"—Zech. xi. 12; but as the price of 
everything is to be calculated finally in labour, it is necessary to define 
the nature of that standard. 

Labour is the contest of the life of man with an opposite ;—the 
term “life” including his intellect, soul, and physical power, contending 
with question, difficulty, trial, or material force. 

Labour is of a higher or lower order, as it includes more or fewer of 
the elements of life: and labour of good quality, in any kind, includes 
always as much intellect and feeling as will fully and harmoniously regu- 
late the physical force. 

In speaking of the value and price of labour, it is necessary always to 
understand labour of a given rank and quality, as we should speak of gold 
or silver of a given standard. Bad (that is, heartless, inexperienced, or 
senseless) labour cannot be valued; it is like gold of uncertain alloy, or 
flawed iron.* 

The quality and kind of labour being given, its value, like that of all 
other valuable things, is invariable. But the quantity of it which must 
be given for other things is variable: and in estimating this variation, 
the price of other things must always be counted by the quantity of 
labour; not the price of labour by the quantity of other things. 

Thus, if we want to plant an apple sapling in rocky ground, it may take 
two hours’ work; in soft ground, perhaps only half an hour. Grant the 





* Labour which is entirely good of its kind, that is to say effective, or efficient, the 
Greeks called ““weighable,” or doc, translated usually “worthy,” and because thus 
substantial and true, they called its price rij, the “honourable estimate ” of it (hono- 
rarium) : this word being founded on their conception of true labour as a divine thing, 
to be honoured with the kind of honour given to the gods; whereas the price of false 
labour, or of that which led away from life, was to be, not honour, but vengeance; for 
which they reserved another word, attributing the exaction of such price to a peculiar 
goddess, called Tisiphone, the “requiter (or quittance-taker) of death ;” a person 
versed in the highest branches of arithmetic, and punctual in her habits ; with whom 
accounts current have been opened also in modern days. 
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soil equally good for the tree in eath case. Then the value of the sapling 
planted by two hours’ work is nowise greater than that of the sapling 
planted in half an hour. One will bear no more fruit than the other. 
Also, one half-hour of work is as valuable as another half-hour; neverthe- 
less the one sapling has cost four such pieces of work, the other only one. 
Now the proper statement of this fact is, not that the labour on the hard 
ground is cheaper than on the soft; but that the tree is dearer. The 
exchange value may, or may not, afterwards depend on this fact. If 
other people have plenty of soft ground to plant in, they will take no 
cognizance of our two hours’ labour, in the price they will offer for the 
plant on the rock. And if, through want of sufficient botanical science, 
we have planted an upas-tree instead of an apple, the exchange-value 
will be a negative quantity; still less proportionate to the labour 
expended. 

What is commonly called cheapness of labour, signifies, therefore, in 
reality, that many obstacles have to be overcome by it; so that much 
labour is required to produce a small result. But this should never be 
spoken of as cheapness of labour, but as dearness of the object wrought for. 
It would be just as rational to say that walking was cheap, because we had 
ten m‘ies to walk home to our dinner, as that labour was cheap, because 
we had to work ten hours to earn it. 

The last word which we have to define is “ Production.” 

I have hitherto spoken of all labour as profitable; because it is impos- 
sible to consider under one head the quality or value of labour, and its aim. 
But labour of the best quality may be various in aim. It may be either 
constructive (“‘gathering,” from con and struo), as agriculture; nugatory, 
as jewel-cutting; or destructive (“ scattering,” from de and struo), as war. 
It is not, however, always easy to prove labour, apparently nugatory, to 
be actually so; * generally, the formula holds good: “he that gathereth 
not, s¢attereth ;” thus, the jeweller’s art is probably very harmful in its 
ministering to a clumsy and inelegant pride. So that, finally, I believe 
nearly all labour may be shortly divided into positive and negative labour: 
positive, that which produces life; negative, that which produces death ; 
the most directly negative labour being murder, and the most directly posi- 
tive, the bearing and rearing of children: so that in the precise degree 
in which murder is hateful, on the negative side of idleness, in that exact 
degree child-rearing is admirable, on the positive side of idleness. For 





* The most accurately nugatory labour is, perhaps, that of which not enough is given 
to ariswer a purpose effectually, and which, therefore, has all to be done over again. Also, 
labour which fails of effect through non-co-operation. The curé of a little village near 
Bellinzona, to whom I had expressed wonder that the peasants allowed the Ticino to 
flood their fields, told me that they would not join to build an effectual embankment 
high up the valley, because everybody said ‘that would help his neighbours as much 
as himself.” So every proprietor built a bit of low embankment about his own 
pest and the Ticino, as soon as it had a mind, swept away and swallowed all up 
together, . ; 
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which reason, and because of the honour that there is in rearing * 
children, while the wife is said to be as the vine (for cheering), the chil- 
dren are as the olive-branch, for praise; nor for praise only, but for peace, 
(because large families can only be reared in times of peace): though 
since, in their spreading and voyaging in various directions, they distribute 
strength, they are, to the home strength, as arrows in the hand of the giant— 
striking here and there, far away. 

Labour being thus various in its result, the prosperity of any nation is 
in exact proportion to the quantity of labour which it spends in obtaining 
and employing means of life. Observe,—I say, obtaining and employing ; 
that is to say, not merely wisely producing, but wisely distributing and 
consuming. Economists usually speak as if there were no good in con- 
sumption absolute. So far from this being so, consumption absolute is the 
end, crown, and perfection of production ; and wise consumption is a far 
mmore difficult art than wise production. Twenty people can gain money 
for one who can use it; and the vital question, for individual and for 
nation, is, never “how much do they make?” but “to what purpose 
do they spend?” 

The reader may, perhaps, have been surprised at the slight reference I 
have hitherto made to “ capital,” and its functions. It is here the place 
to define them. 

Capital signifies “ head, or source, or root material ”—it is material by 
which some derivative or secondary good, is produced. It is only capital 
proper (caput vivum, not caput mortuum) when it is thus producing some- 
thing different from itself. It is a root, which does not enter into vital 
function till it produces something else than a root; namely, fruit. That 
fruit will in time again produce roots; and so all living capital issues in 
reproduction of capital ; but capital which produces nothing but capital is 
only root producing root; bulb issuing in bulb, never in tulip; seed 
issuing in seed, never in bread. The Political Economy of Europe has 
hitherto devoted itself wholly to the multiplication, or (less even) the 
aggregation, of bulbs. It never saw, nor conceived such a thing as a 
tulip. Nay, boiled bulbs they might have been—glass bulbs—Prince 
Rupert’s drops, consummated in powder (well, if it were glass-powder and 
not gunpowder), for any end or meaning the economists had in defining 
the laws of aggregation. We will try and get a clearer notion of them. 

The best and simplest general type of capital is a well-inade plough- 
share. Now, if that ploughshare did nothing but beget other ploughshares, 





* Observe, I say, “rearing,” not “ begetting.” The praise is in the seventh season, 
not in oxopyréc, nor in guradid, but in drwpa. It is strange that men always praise 
enthusiastically any person who, by a momentary exertion, saves a life; but praise very 
hesitatingly a person who, by exertion and self-denial prolonged through years, creates 
one... We give the crown “ob civem servatum ;”—why not “ob civem natum ?” 
Born, I mean, to the full, in soul as well as body. England has oak enough, I think, 
for both chaplets. 

Tt When Mr. Mill speaks of productive consumption, he only means consumption 
which results in increase of capital, or material wealth. Sce I. iii. 4, and I. iii. 5. 
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in a polypous manner,—however the great cluster of polypous plough 
might glitter in the sun, it would have lost its function of capital. It 
becomes true capital only by another kind of splendour,—when it is seen 
“splendescere sulco,” to grow bright in the furrow; rather with diminu- 
tion of its substance, than addition, by the noble friction. And the true 
home question, to every capitalist and to every nation, is not, “how 
many ploughs have you?” but, “where are your furrows?” not—“ how 
quickly will this capital reproduce itself?”—but, “ what will it do during 
reproduction?” What substance will it furnish, good for life? what 
work construct, protective of life? if none, its own reproduction is use- 
less—if worse than none,—(for capital may destroy life as well as support 
it), its own reproduction is worse than useless; it is merely an advance 
from Tisiphone, on mortgage—not a profit by any means. 

Not a profit, as the ancients truly saw, and showed in the type of 
Ixion ;—for capital is the head, or fountain head, of wealth—the “ well- 
head” of wealth, as the clouds are the well-heads of rain: but when 
clouds are without water, and only beget clouds, they issue in wrath at last, 
instead of rain, and in lightning instead of harvest; whence Ixion is said 
first to have invited his guests to a banquet, and then made them fall into 
a pit filled with fire; which is the type of the temptation of riches issuing 
in imprisoned torment,—torment in a pit, (as also Demas’ silver mine,) after 
which, to show the rage of riches passing from lust of pleasure to lust of 
power, yet power not truly understood, Ixion is said to have desired Juno, 
and instead, embracing a cloud (or phantasm), to have begotten the Cen- 
taurs; the power of mere wealth being, in itself, as the embrace of a 
shadow,—comfortless, (so also “‘ Ephraim feedeth on wind and followeth 
after the east wind ;” or “that which is not”—Prov. xxiii. 5; and again 
Dante’s Geryon, the type of avaricious fraud, as he flies, gathers the air 
up with retractile claws,”—I’ aer a se raccolse,*) but in its offspring, a 
mingling of the brutal with the human nature: human in sagacity— 
using both intellect and arrow; but brutal in its body and hoof, for 
consuming, and trampling down. For which sin Ixion is at last bound 
upon a wheel—fiery and toothed, and rolling perpetually in the air ;— 
the type of human labour when selfish and fruitless (kept far into the middle 
ages in their wheel of fortune); the wheel which has in it no breath or 








* So also in the vision of the women bearing the ephah, before quoted, “ the wind 
was in their wings,” not wings “of a stork,” as in our version; but “ milvi,” of a kite, 
in the Vulgate, or perhaps more accurately still in the Septuagint, “‘ hoopoe,” a bird 
connected typically with the power of riches by many traditions, of which that of its peti- 
tion for a crest of gold is perhaps the most interesting. The “Birds” of Aristophanes, 
in which its part is principal, are full of them ; note especially the “ fortification of the 
air with baked bricks, like Babylon,” 1. 550; and, again, compare the Plutus of Dante, 
who (to show the influence of riches in destroying the reason) is the only one of the 
powers of the Inferno who cannot speak intelligibly; and also the cowardliest; he is not 
merely quelled or restrained, but literally “collapses” at a word; the sudden and help- 
less operation of mercantile panic being all told in the brief metaphor, “as the sails, 
swollen with the wind, fall, when the mast breaks,” 
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spirit, but is whirled by chance only ; whereas of all true work the Ezekiel 
vision is true, that the Spirit of the living creature is in the wheels, and 
where the angels go, the wheels go by them ; but move no otherwise. 

This being the real nature of capital, it follows that there are two 
kinds of true production, always going on in an active State; one of seed, 
and one of food; or production for the Ground, and for the Mouth; 
both of which are by covetous persons thought to be production only 
for the granary; whereas the function of the granary is but intermediate 
and conservative, fulfilled in distribution; else it ends in nothing but 
mildew, and nourishment of rats and worms. And since production 
for the ground is only useful with future hope of harvest, all essential 
production is for the Mouth; and is finally measured by the mouth; 
hence, as I said above, consumption is the crown of production; and 
the wealth of a nation is only to be estimated by what it consumes. 

The want of any clear sight of this fact is the capital error, issuing in 
rich interest and revenue of error among the political economists. Their 
minds are continually set on money-gain, not on mouth-gain; and they 
fall into every sort of net and snare, dazzled by the coin-glitter as birds 
by the fowler’s glass; or rather (for there is not much else like birds in 
them) they are like children trying to jump on the heads of their own 
shadows; the money-gain being only the shadow of the true gain, which 
is humanity. 

The final object of political economy, therefore, is to get good method 
of consumption, and great quantity of consumption: in other words, to 
use everything, and to use it nobly; whether it be substance, service, 
or service perfecting substance. The most curious error in Mr. Mill’s 
entire work (provided for him originally by Ricardo), is his endeavour 
to distinguish between direct and indirect service, and consequent asser- 
tion that a demand for commodities is not demand for labour (I. v. 9, 
et seg.) He distinguishes between labourers employed to lay out plea- 
sure grounds, and to manufacture velvet; declaring that it makes material 
difference to the labouring classes in which of these two ways a capitalist 
spends his money; because the employment of the gardeners is a demand 
for labour, but the purchase of velvet is not.* Error colossal as well as 





* The value of raw material, which has, indeed, to be deducted from the price of 
the labour, is not contemplated in the passages referred to, Mr. Mill having fallen into 
the mistake solely by pursuing the collateral; results of the payment of wages to 
middlemen, He says—* The consumer does not, with his own funds, pay the weaver 
for his day’s work.” ‘Pardon me ; the consumer of the velvet pays the weaver with 
his own funds as much as he pays the gardener. He pays, probably, an intermediate 
ship-owner, velvet merchant, and shopman ; pays carriage money, shop rent, damage 
money, time money, and care money : all these are above and beside the velvet price, 
(just as the wages of a head gardener would be above the grass price); but the velvet 
is as much produced by the consumer’s capital, though he does not pay for it till six 
months after production, as the grass is produced by his capital, though he does not 
pay the man who mowed and rolled it on Monday, till Saturday afternoon. I do not 
know if Mr. Mill’s conclusion,—“ the capital cannot be dispensed with, the purchasers 
can” (p. 98), has yet been reduced to practice in the City on any large scale, 
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strange. It will, indeed, make-a differénce to the labourer whether we bid 
him swing his scythe in the spring winds, or drive the loom in pestilential 
air; but, so far as his pocket is concerned, it makes to him absolutely no 
difference whether we order him to make green velvet, with seed and a 
scythe, or red velvet, with silk and scissors. Neither does it anywise con- 
cern him whether, when the velvet is made, we consume it by walking on it, 
or wearing it, so long as our consumption of it is wholly selfish. But if 
our consumption is to be in anywise unselfish, not only our mode of con- 
suming the articles we require interests him, but also the kind of article we 
require with a view to consumption. As thus (returning for a moment 
to Mr. Mill’s great hardware theory*): it matters, so fat as the labourer’s 
‘immediate profit is concerned, not an iron filing whether I employ him in 
growing a peach, or forging a bonibshell; but my probable mode of con- 
sumption of those articles matters seriously. Admit that it is to be in 
both ‘cases “ unselfish,” and the difference, to him, is final, whether when 
his child is ill, I walk into his cottage and give it the peach, or drop the 
shell down his chimney, and blow his roof off. ; 

The worst of it, for the peasant, is, that the capitalist’s consumption of 
the peach is apt to be selfish, and of the shell, distributive ; but, in all 
cases, this is the broad and general fact, that on due catallactic commercial 
principles, somebody's roof must go off in fulfilment of the bomb’s destiny. 
You may grow for your neighbour, at your liking, grapes or grapeshot ; he 
will alsd, catallactically, grow grapes or grapéshot for you, and you will 
each reap what you have sown. 

It is, therefore, the manner and issue of consumption which are the real 
tests of production. Production does not consist in things laboriously 
made, but in things serviceably consumable; and the question for the 
nation is not how much labour it employs, but how much life it produces. 









* Which, observe, is the precise opposite of the one under examination. The hard- 
ware theory required us to discharge our gardeners and engage manufacturers; thc 
velvet theory requires us to discharge our manufacturers and engage gardeners, 

¢ It is one very awful form of the operation of wealth in Europe that it is entirely 
capitalists’ wealth which supports unjust wars.’ Just wars do not need so much moncy 
to support them; for most of the men who wage such, wage them gratis ; but for an 
unjust war, men’s bodies and souls have both to be bought; and the best tools of war 
for them besides ; which makes such war costly to the maximum ; not to speak of the 
cost of base fear, and angry suspicion, between nations which have not grace nor 
honesty enough in all their multitudes to buy an hour’s peace of mind with : as, at 
present, France and Englund, purchasing of each other ten millions sterling worth 
of consternation annually, (a remarkably light crop, half thorns and half aspen-leaves, 
—sown, reaped, and granaried by the “ science” of the modern political economist, 
teaching covetousness instead of truth.) And all unjust war being supportable, if not 
by pillage of the enemy, only by loans from capitalists, these loans are repaid by sub- 
sequent taxation of the people, who appear to have no will in the matter, the capitalists’ 
will being the primary root of the war; but its real root is the covetousness of the 
whole nation, rendering it incapable of faith, frankness, or justice, and bringing about, 
therefore, in due time, his own separate loss and punishment to each person, 
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For as consumption is the end and aim of production, so life is the end 
and aim of consumption. 

I left this question to the reader's thought two months ago, choosing 
rather that he should work it out for himself than have it sharply stated 
to him. But now, the ground being sufficiently broken (and the details 
into which the several questions, here opened, must lead us, being too 
complex for discussion in the pages of a periodical, so that I must pursue 
them elsewhere), I desire, in closing the series of introductory papers, 
to leave this one great fact clearly stated. Tuere 1s No WeautH But Lire. 
Life, including all its powers of love, of joy, and of admiration. That 
country is the richest which nourishes the greatest number of noble and 
happy human beings; that man is richest who, having perfected the func- 
tions of his own life to the utmost, has also the widest helpful influence, 
both personal, and by means of his possessions, over the lives of others. 

A strange political economy; the only one, nevertheless, that ever was 
or can be: all political economy. founded on self-interest* being but the 
fulfilment of that which once brought schism into the policy of angels, 
and ruin into the economy of Heaven. 

“ The greatest number of human beings noble and happy.” But 
is the nobleness consistent with the number? Yes, not only con- 
sistent with it, but essential to it. The maximum of life can only be 
reached by the maximum of virtue. In this respect the law of human 
population differs wholly from that of animal life. The multiplication of 
animals is checked only by want of food, and by the hostility of races} 
the population of the gnat is restrained by the hunger of the swallow, 
and that of the swallow by the scarcity of gnats. Man, considered as 
an animal, is indeed limited by the same laws: hunger, or plague, or 
war, are the necessary and only restraints upon his increase,—effectual 
restraints hitherto,—his principal study having been how most swiftly to 
destroy himself, or ravage his dwelling-places, and his highest skill directed 
to give range to the famine, seed to the plague, and sway to the sword. 
But, considered as other than an animal, his increase is not limited by 
these laws. It is limited only by the limits of his courage and his love. 
Both of these have their bounds; and ought to have: his race has its 
bounds also; but these have not yet been reached, nor will be reached 
for ages. 

In all the ranges of human thought I know none so melancholy as 
the speculations of political economists on the population question. It is 
proposed to better the condition of the labourer by giving him higher 
wages. “Nay,” says the economist, “if you raise his wages, he will 
either people down to the same point of misery at which you found him, 
or drink your wages away.” He will. I know it. Who gave him this 
will? Suppose it were your own son of whom you spoke, declaring to 





* “In all reasoning about prices, the proviso must be understood, ‘supposing all 
parties to take care of their own interest.’ ”—Mill, IIT. i. 5. 
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me that you dared not take him into your firm, nor even give him his 
just labourer’s wages, because if you did, he would die of drunkenness, 
and leave half a score of children to the parish. ‘ Who gave your son 
these dispositions?”—I should inquire. Has he them by inheritance or 
by education? By one or other they must come; and as in him, so also 
in the poor. Either these poor are of a race essentially different from 
ours, and unredeemable (which, however often implied, I have heard 
none yet openly say), or else by such care as we have ourselves received, 
we may make them continent and sober as ourselves—wise and dispas- 
sionate as we are—models arduous of imitation. But, it is answered, they 
cannot receive education. Why not? That is precisely the point at 
issue. Charitable persons suppose the worst fault of the rich is to refuse 
the people meat; and the people cry for their meat, kept back by fraud, 
to the Lord of Multitudes.* Alas! it is not meat of which the refusal is 
cruelest, or to which the claim is validest. The life is more than the 
meat. The rich not only refuse food to the poor; they refuse wisdom ; 
they refuse virtue; they refuse salvation. Ye sheep without shepherd, it 
is not the pasture that has been shut from you, but the presence. Meat! 
perhaps your right to that may be pleadable; but other rights have to be 
pleaded first. Claim your crumbs from the table, if you will; but claim 
them as children, not as dogs; claim your right to be fed, but claim more 
loudly your right to be holy, perfect, and pure. 

Strange words to be used of working people: “‘ What! holy ; without 
any long robes nor anointing oils; these rough-jacketed, rough-worded 
persons; set to nameless and dishonoured service? Perfect !—these, with 
dim eyes and cramped limbs, and slowly wakening minds? Pure !—these, 
with sensual desire and grovelling thought; foul of body, and coarse of 
soul?” It may be so; nevertheless, such as they are, they are the holiest, 





* James v.4. Observe, in these statements I am not taking up, nor countenancing 
one whit, the common socialist idea of division of property ; division of property is 
its destruction ; and with it the destruction of all hope, all industry, and all justice : 
it is simply chaos—a chaos towards which the believers in modern political economy 
are fast tending, and from which I am striving to save them. The rich man does not 
keep back meat from the poor by retaining his riches ; but by basely using them. 
Riches are a form of strength ; and a strong man does not injure others by keeping his 
strength, but by using it injuriously. The socialist, seeing a strong man oppress a 
weak one, cries out— Break the strong man’s arms;” but I say, ‘‘ Teach him to use 
them to better purpose.” The fortitude and intelligence which acquire riches are 
intended, by the Giver of both, not to scatter, nor to give away, but to employ thosc 
riches in the service of mankind ; in other words, in the redemption of the erring and 
aid of the weak—that is to say, there is first to be the work to gain money ; then the 
Sabbath of use for it—the Sabbath, whose law is, not to lose life, but to save. It is 
continually the fault or the folly of the poor that they are poor, as it is usually a child’s 
fault if it falls into a pond, and a cripple’s weakness that slips at a crossing ; never- 
theless, most passers-by would pull the child out, or help up the cripple. Put it at 
the worst, that all the poor of the world are but disobedient children, or careless 
cripples, and that all rich people are wise and strong, and you will see at once that 
neither is the socialist right in desiring to make everybody poor, powerless, and 
foolish as he is himself, nor the rich man right in leaving the children in the mire. 
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" perfectest, purest persons the earth can at present show. They may be 
what you have said; but if so, they yet are holier than we, who have left 
them thus. 

But what can be done for them? Who can clothe—who teach—who 
restrain their multitudes? What end can there be for them at last, but 
to consume one another? 

I hope for another end, though not, indeed, from any of the three‘ 
remedies for over-population commonly suggested by economists. 

These three are, in brief—Colonization; Bringing in of waste lands; 
or Discouragement of Marriage. 

The first and second of these expedients merely evade or delay the 
question. It will, indeed, be long before the world has been all colonized, 
and its deserts all brought under cultivation. But the radical question is 
not how much habitable land is in the world, but how many human beings 
ought to be maintained on a given space of habitable land. 

Observe, I say, ought to be, not how many can be. Ricardo, with his 
usual inaccuracy, defines what he calls the “natural rate of wages” as - 
“that which will maintain the labourer.” Maintain him! yes; but how ?— 
the question was instantly thus asked of me by a working girl, to whom I 
read the passage. I will amplify her question for her. ‘ Maintain him, 
how?” As, first, to what length of life? Out of a given number of fed per- 
sons how many are to be old—how many young; that is to say, will you 
arrange their maintenance so as to kill them early—say at thirty or thirty- 
five on the average, including deaths of weakly or ill-fed children ?—or so 
as to enable them to live out a natural life? You will feed a greater 
number, in the first case,* by rapidity of succession; probably a happier 
number in the second: which does Mr. Ricardo mean to be their natural 
state, and to which state belongs the natural rate of wages? 

Again: A piece of land which will only support ten idle, ignorant and 
improvident persons will support thirty or forty intelligent and industrious 
ones. Which of these is their natural state, and to which of them belongs 
the natural rate of wages ? 

Again: If a piece of land support forty persons in industrious igno- 
rance; and if, tired of this ignorance, they set apart ten of their number 
to study the properties of cones, and the sizes of stars; the labour of 
these ten, being withdrawn from the ground, must either tend to the 
increase of food in some transitional manner, or the persons set apart for 
sidereal and conic purposes must starve, or some one else starve instead of 
them. What is, therefore, the natural rate of wages of the scientific 
persons, and how does this rate relate to, or measure, their reverted or 
transitional productiveness ? 

Again: Ifthe ground maintains, at first, forty labourers in a peaceable 
and pious state of mind, but they become in a few years so quarrelsome 
and impious that they have to set apart five, to meditate upon and settle 





* The quantity of life is the same in both-cases ; but it is differently allotted. 
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their disputes;—ten, armed to the teeth with costly instruments, to 
enforce the decisions; and five to remind everybody in an eloquent 
manner of the existence of a God ;—what will be the result upon the 
general power of production, and what is the “natural rate of wages” 
of the meditative, muscular, and oracular labourers? 

Leaving these questions to be discussed, or waived, at their pleasure, 
by Mr. Ricardo’s followers, I proceed to state the main facts bearing 
on that probable future of the labouring classes which has been partially 
glaneed at by Mr. Mill. That chapter and the preceding one differ from 
the common writing of political economists in admitting some value in 
the aspect of nature, and expressing regret at the probability of the destruc- 
tion of natural scenery. But we may spare our anxieties, on this head. 
Men can neither drink steam, nor eat stone. The maximum of population 
on a given space of land implies also the relative maximum of edible 
vegetable, whether for men or cattle; it implies a maximum of pure air; 
and of pure water. Therefore: a maximum of wood, to transmute the 
- air, and of sloping ground, protected by herbage from the extreme heat of 
the sun, to feed the streams. All England may, if it so chooses, become 
one manufacturing town; and Englishmen, sacrificing themselves to the 
good of general humanity, may live diminished lives in the midst of 
noise, of darkness, and of deadly exhalation. But the world cannot 
become a factory, nor a mine. No amount of ingenuity will ever make 
iron digestible by the million, nor substitute hydrogen for wine. Neither 
the avarice nor the rage of men will ever feed them, and however the 
apple of Sodom and the grape of Gomorrah may spread their table for a 
time with dainties of ashes, and nectar of asps,—so long as men live by 
bread, the far away vallies must laugh as they are covered with the gold 
of God, and the shouts of His happy multitudes ring round the winepress 
and the well. 

Nor need our more sentimental economists fear the too wide spread of 
the formalities of a mechanical agriculture. The presence of a wise popu- 
lation implies the search for felicity as well as for food; nor can any 
population reach its maximum but through that wisdom which “ rejoices” 
in the habitable parts of the earth. The desert has its appointed place 
and work; the eternal engine, whose beam is the earth’s axle, whose 
beat is its year, and whose breath is its ocean, will still divide imperiously 
to their desert kingdoms, bound with unfurrowable rock, and swept by 
unarrested sand, their powers of frost and fire: but the zones and lands 
between, habitable, will be loveliest in habitation. The desire of the 
heart is also the light of the eyes. No scene is continually and untiringly 
loved, but one rich by joyful human labour; smooth in field; fair in 
garden; full in orchard; trim, sweet, and frequent in homestead; ringing 
with voices of vivid existence. No air is sweet that is silent; it is only 
sweet when full of low currents of under sound—triplets of birds, and 
murmur and chirp of insects, and deep-toned words of men, and way- 
ward trebles of childhood. As the art of life is learned, it will be found 
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at last that all lovely things are also necessary :—the wild flower by the 
wayside, as well as the tended corn; and the wild birds and creatures of 
the forest, as well as the tended cattle; because man doth not live by 
bread only, but also by the desert manna; by every wondrous word and 
unknowable work of God. Happy, in that he knew them not, nor did 
his fathers know; and that round about him reaches yet into the infinite, 
the amazement of his existence. 

Note, finally, that all effectual advancement towards this true felicity 
of the human race must be by individual, not public effort. Certain 
general measures may aid, certain revised laws guide, such advance- 
ment; but the measure and law which have first to be determined are 
those of each man’s home. We continually hear it recommended by 
sagacious people to complaining neighbours, (usually less well placed in 
the world than themselves), that they should “remain content in the 
station in which Providence has placed them.” There are perhaps some 
circumstances of life in which Providence has no intention that people 
should be content. Nevertheless, the maxim is on the whole a good one; 
but it is peculiarly for home use. That your neighbour should, or 
should not, remain content with his position, is not your business; but it 
is very much your business to remain content with your own. What is 
chiefly needed in England at the present day is to show the quantity of 
pleasure that may be obtained by a consistent, well-administered compe- 
tence, modest, confessed, and laborious. We need examples of people 
who, leaving Heaven to decide whether they are to rise in the world, 
decide for themselves that they will be happy in it, and have resolved to 
seek—not greater wealth, but simpler pleasure; not higher fortune, but 
deeper felicity; making the first of possessions, self-possession; and 
honouring themselves in the harmless pride and calm pursuits of peace. 

Of which lowly peace it is written that “justice and peace have kissed 
each other;” and that the fruit of justice is “sown in peace of them that 
make peace;” not ‘‘ peace-makers” in the common understanding—recon- 
cilers of quarrels; (though that function also follows on the greater one;) 
but peace-Creators; Givers of Calm. Which you cannot give, unless you 
first gain; nor is this gain one which will follow assuredly on any course 
of business, commonly so called. No form of gain is less probable, busi- 
ness being (as is shown in the language of all nations—zwiiv from zédu, 
mpiog from repdw, Venire, vendre, and venal, from venio, &c.) essentially 
restless—and probably contentious ;—having a raven-like mind to the 
motion to and fro, as to the carrion food; whereas the olive-feeding and 
bearing birds look for rest for their feet: thus it is said of Wisdom that 
she “hath builded her house, and hewn out her seven pillars;” and even 
when, though apt to wait long at the doorposts, she has to leave her house 
and go abroad, her paths are peace also. 

For us, at all events, her work must begin at the entry of the doors: all 
true economy is “ Law of the house.” Strive to make that law strict, 


simple, generous: waste nothing, and grudge nothing. Care in nowise to 
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make more of money, but care to make much of it; remembering always 
the great, palpable, inevitable fact—the rule and root of all economy—that 
what one person has, another cannot have; and that every atom of sub- 
stance, of whatever kind, used or consumed, is so much human life spent; 
which, if it issue in the saving present life, or gaining more, is well 
spent, but if not, is either so much life prevented, or so much slain. In 
all buying, consider, first, what condition of existence you cause in the 
producers of what you buy; secondly, whether the sum you have paid is 
just to the producer, and in due proportion, lodged in his hands; * thirdly, 
to how much clear use, for food, knowledge, or joy, this that you have 
bought can be put; and fourthly, to whom and in what way it can 
be most speedily and serviceably distributed: in all dealings what- 
soever insisting on entire openness and stern fulfilment ; and in all doings, 
on perfection and loveliness of accomplishment ; especially on fineness and 
purity of all marketable commodity: watching at the same time for all 
ways of gaining, or teaching, powers of simple pleasure; and of showing 
“toov tv dogodiiy yy’ Svaap”—the sum of enjoyment depending not on 
the quantity of things tasted, but on the vivacity and patience of taste. 
And if, on due and honest thought over these things, it seems that the 
kind of existence to which men are now summoned by every plea of pity 
and claim of right, may, for some time at least, not be a luxurious one ;— 
consider whether, even supposing it guiltless, luxury would be desired by 
any of us, if we saw clearly at our sides the suffering which accompanies 
it in the world. Luxury is indeed possible in the future—innocent and 
exquisite; luxury for all, and by the help of all; but luxury at present 
can only be enjoyed by the ignorant; the cruelest man living could not 
sit at his feast, unless he sat blindfold. Raise the veil boldly ; face the 
light; and if, as yet, the light of the eye can only be through tears, and 
the light of the body through sackcloth, go thou forth weeping, bearing 
precious seed, until the time come, and the kingdom, when Christ's gift 
of bread, and bequest of peace shall be Unto this last as unto thee; 
and when, for earth’s severed multitudes of the wicked and the weary, 
there shall be holier reconciliation than that of the narrow home, and 
calm economy, where the Wicked cease—not from trouble, but from 
troubling—and the Weary are at rest. J. R. 








* The proper offices of middle-men, namely, overseers (or authoritative workmen); 
conveyancers (merchants, sailors, retail dealers, &c.), and order-takers (persons 
employed to receive directions from the consumer), must, of course, be examined 
before I can enter farther into the question of just payment of the first producer. But 
I have not spoken of them in these introductory papers, because the evils attendant on 
the abuse of such intermediate functions result not from any alleged principle of 
modern political economy, but from private carelessness or iniquity. 
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Trite and commonplace as the subject is, there still remains a good deal 
to be told about the weather, and there is ample reason in the history of 
the years 1859-60 why the present time should be selected for telling it. 
Notwithstanding the daily discussion and inquiries, we believe that the 
most indistinct and confused ideas are still commonly enough entertained 
about weather. It is often mistaken for climate, and climate is confounded 
with it; while, although the emblem of change, the numerous and real 
causes of change seem hardly to enter into consideration. 

Let us endeavour to bring together in a narrow compass some of the 
chief peculiarities of weather and its changes, accounting for them, as far 
as possible, by some reasonable cause. We may thus vbtain an insight 
into the future of this obscure subject, and perhaps understand how it is 
that some of our friends are weather-wise. Perhaps, also, some of us may 
be induced to make observations of our own. 

A fine day in a fine season is an event worth recording, and involves a 
goodly variety of conditions. On such a day we have a bright sun, but 
the sun’s heat is not scorching, nor does its light produce a painful glare ; 
the sky is clear, and the clouds, if any, are light and high, not streaky or 
in heavy, cumbrous masses during the day, and towards evening they clear 
away, leaving only a few that are rosy and pink at sunset. The colour of 
the sky is blue, but not too intense, and not extending quite to the horizon. 
Distant objects are visible, but not so sharply defined as to appear 
unusually near. The atmosphere is really heavy, as shown by a high state 
of the barometer; but to the feelings it is light and elastic. The air feels 
dry, but not harsh, containing water, but in a state capable of absorbing 
more than it contains. The temperature is seasonable, not far removed 
from the average temperature due to the time of year. There is motion in 
the air, but it is not enough to be called wind. It proceeds from a quarter 
generally favourable for fine weather in the place of observation. The 
electricity of the air is in a state of equilibrium. There is a fair supply 
of that peculiar substance or condition called ozone, and there is no 
disturbance of the magnetic forces. 

An average number of such days as these, occurring at intervals, 
separated by cloudy and rainy weather of no long duration, and not 
accompanied by violent and continued wind, electric or magnetit storm, 
or sudden and frequent changes in the temperature and pressure of the air, 
characterize a fine season; and several fine seasons following each other, 
produce a cycle or period of fine weather. A certain amount of electric 
storm and hail in summer, intervals of heavy rain, wind, and storm near 
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the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, and an average of snow, frost, and 
magnetic storm in winter, are by no means incompatible with fine seasons. 
During such seasons the fruits of the earth ripen, and the ordinary crops 
of the country are obtained. 

Bad weather and bad seasons are naturally the converse and opposite of 
fine. They also recur occasionally in cycles, and alternate with fine weather 
and seasons. It would be unnatural if this were not the case, for it is the 
result, inevitable as far as we know, of the laws governing our earth and 
system; but here are not wanting those who would find a national punish- 
ment in the occurrence of a season unfavourable to the growth and 
ripening of the crops. Such persons practically regard fine seasons as 
natural and normal, and bad seasons as miraculous exceptions. 

The word climate is generally used to express the general average of the 
weather for a country or a district. In point of fact, hardly any two 
places a few miles apart have precisely the same climate; but in a general 
sense the climate of England is spoken of as one thing, that of France as 
another, and so on. Climate is properly the long average of weather in a 
single place, while the climate of a country is the average of all the 
climates of the different places in it, taken on an estimate of as long a 
period as possible. 

Now it is quite conceivable that the climate of a place may in the 
course of time undergo a change, but it would take a large number of 
observations to prove it. By removing the trees, draining the land, and 
altering the crops, a certain alteration of climate is, however, necessarily 
induced, inasmuch as the average temperature and moisture become 
altered, and these are climatial essentials. 

But though climate may change or be changed, we may almost assert 
it as an axiom that weather must change. There are districts in the 
world where these changes are exceedingly small, but such districts are 
few and exceptional. Generally, in temperate climates more especially, 
weather is very changeable and climate very uniform. 

Climates, as we have said, are different in different piaces ; whereas the 
weather, though very changeable in any one place, may be the same at 
the same time in very many places. This has been ascertained by sys- 
tematic observations, commencing by previous arrangement at the same 
instant at a number of stations in different parts of the world, and con- 
tinued at equal intervals. Thus it was found that on the morning of the 
8rd of February, 1842, rain was falling at the same time throughout 
nearly every part of the United States of America, from the Gulf of 
Mexico in the south to beyond Lake Superior in the north, and from 
beyond the Mississippi in the west to far out in the Atlantic in the east. 
Over an area of at least a milliun of square miles there was for hours 
identical weather; and there have been other instances recorded where 
the whole land of Northern Europe has been under the influence of rain- 
clouds at the same instant, and for some time. 

But we all know that the weather is often extremely different on the 
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two sides of a mountain-chain, across a narrow channel occupied by 
water, or even in two localities on land a few miles distant from each 
other. It follows that while there are causes which influence weather of 
exceedingly wide operation, there are others altogether local, and one can 
readily believe that the indications also will be somewhat different. 

The prognostications and causes of change of weather must evidently 
be studied with reference to this important difference. There is, however, 
a third condition of weather, when it is neither uniform over a wide tract, 
nor variable within narrow limits; but when, as in the case of certain 
storms, it travels over land and sea at a nearly even pace, occupying and 
affecting a narrow belt, but within that belt producing effects indicating 
the exercise of enormous mechanical force. During the great circular 
storms, or cyclones, which have been long known in the West Indies and 
China Seas, and are there periodical, but which also reach our shores and 
have been unusually frequent during the past year, the weather travels 
along in this manner, a desolating hurricane surrounding a comparative 
lull. ‘While the wind of the hurricane is blowing at the rate of sixty or 
eighty miles an hour, the whole storm moves on, generally from the south- 
west towards the north-east, at a rate not often exceeding twenty miles an 
hour. The signs and causes of this travelling weather are, as might be 
expected, somewhat different from those of the other two kinds. 

The weather is essentially the state of the air at the place and time of 
observation, and change of weather involves the action of some external 
causes altering the condition of the atmosphere. But, as the reader will 
have seen by our account of a fine day, this involves a good deal. The 
actual weight of the air above our heads is called “the pressure of the air,” 
because the air does really press down upon us in exact proportion to its 
weight. This is constantly varying from a multitude of influences. The 
temperature of the air also changes every hour of the day. The moisture 
in the air varies with the temperature. The electrical state varies from 
many causes, and affects the others to a marked extent. The direction of 
the wind frequently changes, bringing new currents of air with altered 
temperature, and in a different electrical state. Each of these causes and 
results of change requires a special instrument to measure its amount, 
and each observation has to be regarded in its bearing on all the others. 

There is thus a great complication of phenomena to be noted, and no 
one instrument alone can be regarded as sufficient. We will consider 
presently the use and relative value of the various contrivances that have 
been invented, and are commonly used; but, before doing so, let us see 
how far we may become weather-prophets without any instruments at all. 

We may either trust to our own observations of the external world, 
or, which is better, combine these with notices of the habits and instincts 
of animals. In this way any one can, by care and attention, come to 
possess an almost instinctive perception of weather changes. 

The state of the air is one of the first things that we may study with 
advantage in endeavouring to become weather-wise. Those who live in 
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the open country or in the neighbourhood of the sea can readily observe 
this by the appearance of objects near the horizon. In a large city it is 
more difficult ; but even there some of the indications are obtained. 

There is hardly a more certain prognostication of coming change than 
a peculiar sharpness and clearness in the outlines of distant objects, 
enabling us to see more of them and to see them more plainly than usual. 
This is often looked on by those who are not weather-wise as a proof of 
fine weather instead of change. There are times when the state of the air 
is such as to bring up above the line of the horizon the form of objects 
actually below it, thus producing what is called mirage. Mirage, in hot, 
dry climates, is not necessarily followed by change; but in all parts of 
northern Europe, and generally in all temperate climates where rain 
falls irregularly, unusual clearness and irregular refraction are followed 
by bad weather within twenty-four hours; or if continued for some days, 
severe storm is almost inevitably at hand. 

The quantity, mode of arrangement, and form of clouds, are all matters 
greatly to be looked at if we would foretell the weather a little in advance. 
Very light, lofty clouds, ranging in lines, but detached from each other 
and often crossing each other’s directions, are frequently the first signs of 
change and coming wind after continued fine weather. They are called by 
sailors cats’ tails, and the sky covered with such clouds a “ mackerel sky.” 

To these clouds, generally many thousand feet above the earth, belong 
the halos occasionally seen surrounding the sun and moon; and the 
appearance of such meteors is also unfavourable. 

In summer they announce rain; in winter, thaw. 

By degrees the light clouds descend and become more prominent. 
They pass either into heaped masses, like carded cotton, or into dense 
horizontal strata, forming at sunset and disappearing at sunrise. Both kinds 
pass into gray, formless, leaden clouds, which gradually cover the whole 
face of the heavens, and at last empty themselves on the earth in rain. 

A very sudden alteration of form, or shifting of the place of clouds, or 
a sudden obscuration of the sky without clouds in motion, is an indication 
of a state of the air generally belonging to changeable weather. When 
the round, heaped clouds appear early in the morning, they often gradually 
disappear as the day advances, and after noon the sky is clear ; but when 
they come on after noon, and increase towards evening, obscuring the 
sunset, they generally terminate in rain. Any violent and rapid motion 
amongst the clouds, one group crossing another, owing to various currents 
of air at different altitudes, indicates the approach of changeable weather. 

It has been determined by careful observations made during balloon 
ascents, and confirmed by what is noticed on high mountains, that at a 
height of a few thousand feet above the earth there is a stratum of air in 
which cloud is often present, above and below which the air is in a very 
different state. This stratum forms a kind of dividing plane, and the more 
immediate changes of weather, no doubt, commence there; while the 
more distant alterations require a longer time to perfect. 
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We are all aware of the value of a fine sunset in influencing, or rather 
intimating, the weather of the succeeding day. It requires, however, some 
experience to appreciate the exact state of the clouds in this respect, and 
the probability of interference by changes of wind or temperature, and thus 
the would-be prophet is often deceived. Among signs of fine weather, an 
early and heavy dew has often been noticed. It has also been observed 
that hail in summer is generally preceded by great heat, and followed by 
cool weather. 

The state of the air in which smoke rises vertically and to a con- 
siderable height, is known to be frequently followed by fair weather; 
while the opposite state, in which the smoke is beaten down and refuses 
to rise, is unfavourable. 

The direction of the wind, and direction of change when the wind 
veers round, are among the most important and valuable indications of 
weather open to the general observer. The quarter from which wind 
comes is of course indicated by a streamer or weathercock which is not 
affected by trees or buildings. With us in the British Islands, northerly 
winds, whether from the east or west of north, are generally cold, and 
southerly winds warm. North-easterly winds in winter and spring are 
cold and dry, but in summer often hot. North-westerly winds in ordinary 
seasons are fresh and pleasant in summer, but cold and wet near the 
equinox. South-westerly winds are generally warm and often wet. 

Our chief gales proceed from the south-west or north-west, but some 
that are also severe come from the north-east. South-easterly winds are 
rare, but in summer generally warm. 

Winds proceeding from any easterly point proceed over a large 
expanse of land, and those from the west over water. The former are 
thus dry, and the latter charged with moisture ; but it sometimes happens 
that a wind, after proceeding for a long time acress land or water, is, for 
some reason, thrown back again in a contrary direction along the earth’s 
surface. In this case the apparently dry west wind is really part of one 
that has come from the east, and the apparently damp easterly wind really 
came from the ocean. 

But although the direction of the wind affords valuable information as 
indicating generally the conditions to which that part of the air has been 
exposed for some time, the mode in which it changes its direction would 
seem to be far more important as a prognostication of weather.» An 
account of this, however, belongs rather to the consideration of instru- 
mental indications, as it involves a series of observations. 

A large amount of valuable weather news is obtained by watching the 
habits of animals and the conditions of vegetation. The former, especially, 
often affords the readiest, and even the surest, proofs of coming change 
that are open to our observation. The flight of birds and insects, the 
departure of fishes from their usual haunts, the movements of cows and 
sheep in the fields, or of domestic animals in the house, are among the 
phenomena that will occur to every one; but they can only be made use of 
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by those who are thoroughly familiar with, and minutely observe, nature. 
Many of us, indeed, have our own instincts in this respect, and there are too 
many cases within the sphere of general knowledge where human beings, our 
friends or ourselves, feel without seeing those changes of wind that precede 
or accompany changes of weather. Amongst these are the martyrs to 
rheumatism and neuralgia; those who have felt the racking pain from old 
and imperfectly healed wounds ; those from whom proceed the dry, con- 
sumptive cough; or those who suffer from the bronchial irritation that no 
artificial atmosphere can soothe. 

All these conditions of the air are the result of causes which, if 
clearly understood in their relative importance and mode of action, would 
be reducible to direct observation and calculation. They may be de- 
scribed in a few words as being dependent on the pressure of the air, the 
temperature of the air—not only at the surface, but at various heights— 
the dew-point or state of moisture of the air, the rainfall, the clear or 
cloudy state of the upper air, the direction and force of the wind, the 
electrical state of the air—both with respect to ordinary electricity 
developed in thunder-storms, and that which is now called ozone—and the 
magnetic condition of the earth and atmosphere. Instruments are in use 
by means of which all these matters can be determined. These instru- 
ments must, however, not only themselves be good and accurate, but they 
must be compared with some fixed standards. They must also be used 
systematically—either always and everywhere at the same hours of the 
day, or so frequently that the observation of the agreed times can be 
deduced by calculation. The various observers must be able to compare 
notes, and must compare them very completely. There must be no 
forgetfulness and no indifference in the work, and whoever undertakes to 
observe, must do so for some time before he can obtain a result. 

The first and most important instrument of observation is, beyond all 
doubt, the Barometer. It is a simple contrivance, consisting of a column of 
mercury placed in a long empty tube, open at one end and closed at the 
other. When inverted in a small cistern of mercury, the fluid metal 
descends from the top or closed end of the tube, leaving an absolute 
vacuum behind it, and it continues to descend until the weight of the 
mercury in the column exactly balances the whole weight of a column of air 
of the same size to the very top of our atmosphere. It is amode of weighing 
this column of air, and it does so with perfect accuracy ; but the mark- 
ings upon the side of the column, instead of merely stating the number of 
inches, tenths of an inch, or hundredths of an inch, that the column is in 
length, also generally include certain words, such as “ set fair, fair, change, 
rain,” &c., which are, in fact, a mere delusion and a snare to the unin- 
formed owner of the so-called weather-glass. 

When properly made and compared with a standard, and not disturbed, 
it is, indeed, almost impossible that a barometer of the usual kind should 
get out of order, and quite impossible that it should fail in recording 
correctly the facts we ought to expect from it. 
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The barometer tells us one thing, and one thing only—namely, the pres- 
sure of the air at the moment of observation. This may seem to be a small 
matter; but in temperate climates the pressure of the air is, in fact, the 
most accurate indication of every important change that takes place in 
the atmosphere. In climates where the weather is little variable, the 
mercury in the barometer rises and falls in exact accordance with the 
sun’s position above the horizon, so that, in the tropics, it might serve as 
a time-piece. With us, these minute though regular changes are masked 
by others more considerable and less regular. 

To be of any value as a weather-gauge, the barometer requires 
frequent and regular observation, and comparison with other observations, 
concerning the temperature and the direction and force of the wind. In 
the normal state, or at the commencement of a series of observations, it 
should be compared with the determined mean height for the day and 
place of observation during a long period. 

Assuming that we commence right, then if the mercury falls slightly 
but steadily for many hours without other indication of change, be assured 
that bad weather will follow; and the longer it is delayed the worse it 
will be. If the fall is sudden and considerable, with a south-west wind, 
and the mercury rises again, squalls and gales of wind may be looked for 
from the south-west, but they may soon be succeeded by fine weather. If, 
while the mercury falls, the wind veers round from the south-west to south 
and south-east, severe storms will probably follow. If the fall is very 
inconsiderable, but the thermometer drops, ana the wind changes from east 
to north, severe storms from the north-west will probably follow. In all 
these cases, by constantly watching the barometer, and comparing its 
movements with those of the thermometer and the wind, the nature of the 
coming bad weather can generally be determined. In north-easterly 
weather the barometer is usually high and the thermometer low, so that 
storms from this quarter are less clearly indicated than from others. The 
same is sometimes the case with north-westerly weather. In southerly 
weather, on the contrary, the barometer is very sensitive and falls con- 
siderably. 

The thermometer is of great value as a weather-indicator; but for this 
purpose the average temperature for the day at the place of observation 
must be known. A temperature continued for some time below or above 
the average, is an almost certain indication of change. In summer, 
electric storms follow unusual warmth ; and in winter, gales of wind from 
north-north-west, or north-east, are not unlikely to succeed a low ther- 
mometer and almost steady barometer. 

The direction of the wind, and the agreement or disagreement of this 
direction with the average of many years at the same period or season, is 
an important observation. When the wind, in shifting, goes round in the 
direction of the hands of a clock, from north by east to south, or from 
south by west to north, the change may be looked on as not unfavourable ; 
but when the wind “backs” and veers from north by way of west to 
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south, and from south by way of the east towards north, bad weather may 
be expected to follow. Occasionally, as during the present year, north- 
west winds are greatly in excess, and the result of this has been unusual 
rain. Settled north-west wind brings cold and fine weather; but con- 
tinued west and south-west winds are usually followed by rain. It has 
been observed that a prevalence of westerly weather near the time of the 
equinox precedes a wet summer or winter, and during the present season 
there has been an almost entire absence of easterly winds at the seasons 
in question. North-easterly winds have been singularly rare during the 
whole of the current year. 

The coruscations of the aurora, indicating magnetic storms in actual 
progress, are often followed in our latitudes by bad weather, especially 
when they occur in summer and autumn; but the precise relations of 
magnetic disturbance with weather-changes are not yet fully understood. 
Indications of those great storms, or hurricanes (called cyclones), which 
occasionally sweep over limited areas with irresistible force, are tolerably 
certain, and two of very unusual magnitude, besides several of smaller 
importance, followed the remarkable magnetic disturbances that took place 
about a twelvemonth ago, not only in our own part of the world, but 
throughout the whole earth. Such indications correspond so well with 
others that have been previously and since observed, that they may take 
rank amongst settled facts. 

We may now consider a little more in detail the weather of the past 
year, which has been unusual in a very high degree, as far as the expe- 
rience and recollection of most of us is concerned; but which will be 
found full of valuable suggestions to those who study meteorology. 

On the 29th August, 1859, aurore, or the flashes of a great magnetic 
storm, were observed at a number of places reaching from the highest 
northern to the highest southern latitudes inhabited by civilized man. Up 
to that time the weather in Europe had been unusually hot and dry. 
“ All over the world, not only in the Arctic but in Antarctic regions, in 
Australia, South America, the West Indies, Bermudas, and elsewhere, 
aurore and meteors were unusually prevalent; and they were more re- 
markable in their features and appearances than had been noticed for many 
years. There was also an extraordinary disturbance of currents along 
telegraph wires. Submarine wires were unusually disturbed, and these 
disturbances were followed within two or three days by great commotions 
in the atmosphere, or by some remarkable change.”* 

On the 1st September, about three-quarters of an hour before noon, 
a moderate but marked magnetic disturbance was recorded at Kew, and 
a storm, a great disturbance, about four hours after midnight; the 
latter extending to the southern hemisphere. At the very minute when 
the first disturbance was recorded, two well known-English astronomers, 
each in his own observatory, were watching the sun’s disc, observing his 
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spots, when suddenly two intensely luminous bodies burst into view on the 
surface. They moved side by side through a space of about 35,000 
miles, first increasing in brightness, then fading away, and in five minutes 
they had vanished. It is considered probable that these two observers 
actually witnessed the process of feeding the sun by the fall of meteoric 
matter; but however this may be, a clear relation was thus traced 
between phenomena apparently so independent the one of the other, as a 
spot on the sun and a magnetic storm ranging through the earth. 

But this is only an additional fact confirming what had before been 
determined by observation. The sun’s face is often obscured by spots, 
which vary exceedingly in number and magnitude. These are known to 
recur in a period of about eleven years, increasing very much for five years, 
till they attain a maximum, and then diminishing for another six years 
till they are at a minimum. The magnetic disturbances of the earth 
follow the increase or diminution of these spots. 

From the commencement of October, 1859, the winter may be dated, 
and towards the end of that month there occurred in our parts of the 
world a series of the most remarkable storms of wind on record. Fora 
few days before the great storm of the 25th-27th October, the thermo- 
meter and barometer were exceedingly low, extraordinary clearness was 
observed in the atmosphere, with lightning from the east and north-east. 
On the 24th a spiral storm, or cyclone, reached the Bay of Biscay from 
the south-south-west, and travelled northward, at the rate of about twenty 
miles an hour, over a comparatively narrow zone. In the centre of this 
zone was a space ten, fifteen, or twenty miles wide, over which a compara- 
tive lull existed, and round this the wind was rushing with a varying 
velocity of from sixty to one hundred miles an hour, blowing from all 
points of the compass. Two complete days were occupied by this 
remarkable storm in crossing the British Islands, or rather in traversing 
the Irish Channel from the northern extremity of the Bay of Biscay; and 
its influence was recognized by a large number of fatal wrecks, among 
which that of the Royal Charter was the most serious in respect to loss of 
human life. A few days afterwards this storm was succeeded by another, 
which’ followed nearly the same course, but ranged a little to the east, 
crossing the North Sea to Denmark. 

The weather continued unfavourable and exceptional during the 
remainder of 1859. Diseases of the lungs and fever were then unusually 
prevalent. The range of temperature and of the harometer was unusually 
great, the fall of rain much in excess of the average, and the temperature 
of vegetation at night generally fell below the freezing point. Both solar 
and lunar halos were frequent; thunder, lightning, and aurore were also 
frequent. 

During the first three months of the present year the weather con- 
tinued more unhealthy than usual at that season, the temperature 
remained lower than the average, and there was a constant succession of 
wind storms, the barometer showing constant and large changes in the 
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pressure of the air; while occasional thunder and lightning were ex- 
perienced. Aurore were seen on an average one day in every three, 
halos were very frequent, snow and hail fell to a most unusual extent, 
and vegetation generally was very backward. This weather lasted, with 
little change, up to the end of June; the wind often blowing without 
intermission for thirty, forty, fifty, and at times sixty hours; while for 
more than four days and nights from the 30th March the air was inces- 
santly in violent motion. At these times the pressure of the wind on 
shore sometimes reached twenty-eight pounds on the square foot. 

The fall of rain in England up to the end of June was 15} inches, 
more than forty per cent. above the average (103 inches). Out of the six 
months, rain had fallen on one hundred and two days, and of these twenty- 
three were in June. In July, almost every day of the latter half of the month 
was rainy, the weather was unusually cold, from whichever quarter the 
wind blew, and the sky was almost always cloudy. August likewise was 
cold, wet, and cloudy; the temperature hardly ever reaching the average, 
while the rainfall was nearly fifty per cent. in excess of the average. 
The first part of September was remarkably fine, but during the latter 
half the weather recovered its former unfavourable condition, and some 
of the heaviest rains of the year then fell. 

In spite, however, of the unusual quantity of rain there has been 
throughout the year less water in the air than usual in the shape of 
visible vapour, so that the dryness of the air has produced a quick evapor- 
ation after the heaviest showers. In consequence of this the corn crops 
were little injured, and the few fine days of the beginning of September 
were sufficient to save a large part of them. There has also been a marked 
excess of ozone, and scarcely any of the malaria and cholera fevers often 
common in summer. 

During the last twelve months the weather that has prevailed with us 
in the British Islands has not, it is true, ranged uniformly over all Europe; 
still less has it extended to other large tracts of land and sea. But 
throughout the northern hemisphere on the western side of America, it 
has been altogether exceptional. From information recently received, we 
know that the whole coast of Greenland has been subjected to a degree of 
cold that had not been experienced for thirty years ; many of the ports 
usually open all the season have been altogether closed, and the seas in the 
latitude of Cape Farewell have been blocked with ice, rendering navigation 
extremely difficult, and sometimes impossible. Over the whole of Europe, 
without exception, the weather has been cold, clouded, and stormy; even 
those places on the south and east coast of Spain, whose climate is quite 
sub-tropical, having been comparatively cool. In the east there has also 
been bad weather. America has had an early and large harvest, but it 
has not been without storm, and the summer and autumn have been 
extremely wet. 

These marked peculiarities of weather must not, however, be assumed 
too hastily to indicate any change of climate. If we look back at former 
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records of weather, we find that at all times years of favourable seasons 
have succeeded each other, until people begin to forget that the contrary 
may happen; and when the unfavourable time comes, we are by no means 
prepared to recognize it as part of a well-marked series of events. There 
is no doubt that Pharaoh’s dream of the fat and lean kine is a prophecy 
that will last for all time, and although we may not be able to foretell the 
exact year of change, the general fact of periodicity of weather is clearly 
established. The time may come when, by a sufficient experience arising 
from long-recorded accurate observations, the evil day may be more nearly 
anticipated, and some of its most serious consequences evaded, 

But such and so accurate a knowledge of the laws that govern the 
weather as to enable us to foretell what will happen some time in advance, 
is neither common nor easy of acquisition. A mere passing glance at the 
barometer, without reference to the state of the wind, the temperature, 
and the electrical state of the air, affords absolutely no intimation what- 
ever, inasmuch as the barometer is valuable only in comparison with itself 
at a former time, and with facts recorded by other instruments. A pre- 
diction of the weather from mere atmospheric appearances carefully 
observed, is, on the whole, much more likely to be correct; but even this 
is valuable only as far as it brings to bear experience, reflection, and the 
exercise of common sense. 

It will also appear that to judge of the weather a week in advance, by 
noticing the hour at which the moon becomes new or full, or by observing 
the weather at such hour, can only be a very vague and uncertain method, 
subject to various causes of local interference; even if any such law of 
lunar influence were based on accurate observation and long experience. 

It is not that valuable suggestions may not be obtained by collecting 
rules based on these suppositions. All observations—and we may even say 
all modes of connecting observations so as to deduce laws general or local 
-~have a certain value, as they may suggest the true explanation, even if 
they do not give it; but we wish to show how complicated the problem 
is, and how impossible it is that there should be any simple solution. 
When the weather-beaten sailor or the old shepherd shakes his head and 
prognosticates a coming change which seems to less experienced observers 
altogether unjustified by any appearances, but which turns out correct, he 
gives the result of a life-long observation of small signs, of the nature of 
many of which he is hardly aware himself, and which, in fact, combine 
all that a dozen instruments and as many careful meteorologists could 
discover. Exactly in proportion to the experience and habit of close 
observation of natural appearances is the value of such an opinion; and 
this is all that can be said for the meteorologist also; for he compares the 
experience of a large number of persons, and combines their results, 
before he is justified in expressing an opinion; and his conclusions are 
worth nothing if he should neglect some correction which, however small, 
may largely influence the result. 

Passing on, now, from effects and proximate causes, let us endeavour 
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to see how this subject of weather connects itself with what is known 
concerning the conditions of matter on the earth, and the relations of the 
earth with some of the other bodies of our system. 

The state of the weather at any time depends so much on the state 
of the atmosphere, that whatever influences that gaseous envelope of the 
earth necessarily produces a result which is universal or local according 
to the nature of the influence. At an elevation of some 20,000 feet above 
the sea, the winds are far more regular and uniform than we are accus- 
tomed to, and there appear to be certain levels at which very distinct 
conditions generally prevail. Below these levels the ordinary estimate of 
the wind, as the very emblem of change, may be correct enough ; but 
above, when a change in the temperature or direction of the air takes 
place, it exercises a wide influence; and as these winds are chiefly pro- 
duced by the combined motions of the earth and moon, and the effects of 
the sun’s rays near the equator, there cannot be a doubt that lunar 
influence and lunar atmospheric tides exercise a very distinct and essen- 
tial influence on the weather. The same causes which produce the great 
tide of the ocean, produce an atmospheric tide following the moon—a 
bulging out of the whole mass of the air which cannot but affect the 
barometer, and to which, combined with the corresponding solar tide, we 
must attribute many of its more regular and periodic changes. It seems 
certain that the reflected rays from the moon also produce a result, some- 
times in dissipating clouds, sometimes in affecting the fall of rain. The 
clouds disperse at the moon’s rising more or less completely as the moon 
is nearer the full, this influence commencing about four days after new, 
and terminating about ten days after full. 

But it is chiefly to the sun, that great central and dominating body of 
our system, that we must refer if we would trace the ultimate causes of 
weather. The sun is believed to possess a central, and probably a dark 
and solid nucleus, far smaller than the body we see. Outside this nucleus 
are three distinct atmospheres, the innermost a transparent elastic fluid 
surrounding the dark body of the sun just as our own atmosphere envelops 
the earth. Beyond this first atmosphere appears a second, enclosing it and 
consisting of vast clouds of phosphoric light, the result of gaseous com- 
bustion of the most intense kind. These clouds—if we may so call that 
most intense brightness, placed before whose rays as they reach us the 
whitest and purest artificial lights seen close at hand are dark shadows— 
are very irregular in form and magnitude, constantly in motion with an 
almost inconceivable rapidity, and subject to a periodic covering of groups 
of dark spots and occasional bright lines and markings. These dark spots 
are sometimes few and small. From this state they gradually, during 
about five years, increase in number and magnitude, till they cover a 
sensible proportion of the sun’s face. After this they again diminish, till, 
at the end of another similar period, they almost disappear. The whole 
interval occupied by a complete period is something more than eleven 
years, and the year just past was one of maximum. They have now been 
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observed for thirty-five years, having passed in that time through more 
than three periods. 

Still outside the atmosphere of phosphoric light there is supposed to be 
another of vast extent and imperfect transparency, through which the rays 
penetrate, and which is therefore generally invisible. It is only during 
solar eclipses that this is seen as a halo of pink or pale light. 

From time to time, as on the occasion already referred to on the 1st of 
September, 1859, the atmosphere of light is fed by meteors falling into it 
and greatly affecting the radiation from it. The comets which are so 
frequently seen rushing wildly through space may have for their work to 
collect and transmit to the sun the emanations from it that have passed to 
the various planets. 

From one or more of these atmospheres of the sun proceed those rays 
which communicate light, heat, chemical action and electricity. It is 
to the influence of these rays that we are indebted for all forms of life, and 
to them we must look as the ultimate cause of all our varieties of climate 
and weather. For aught we know, the solid nucleus of the sun itself may 
be thus enlightened and acted on, or it may be in perpetual gloom, owing 
to the radiating surface of the photosphere being outwards. 

It is almost impossible for us to comprehend the vastness of those 
operations that seem to be going on constantly in the solar atmosphere, or 
the rapidity of the changes that there take place. That the so-called spots 
are mere intervals between the clouds, admitting a view of the dark atmo- 
sphere below, is more than probable. One such interval, measured by 
Sir J. Herschel, was so large that if our earth had been thrown into it 
there would still have been a clear interval all round of about a thousand 
miles to the nearest part of a bright cloud. On some occasions, one-third 
part of the sun’s face has been thus obscured at once, and from time to 
time these large dark spots have suddenly become converted into points of 
intense brilliancy. 

We have already seen that such changes are accompanied by magnetic 
disturbances on the earth, and that magnetic storms precede great general 
derangement of the weather over large areas. The relation of the periods 
of maxima and minima of spots with the disturbances of the magnetic 
needle, and therefore with the magnetic force of the earth, was discovered 
by observations altogether independent, and was not suspected till the 
observations were recorded. A period of nearly forty years has been sufli- 
cient to satisfy the least speculative philosophers that the coincidence is 
80 real as to prove a mutual relation among the phenomena, and to place 
magnetic observations in the first rank of meteorological requirements. 
While a German astronomer was patiently noting down the sun’s appear- 
ance year after year, a small body of Englishmen were, with equal patience, 
noting down, in various observatories in both hemispheres, at the same 
moment of every alternate hour, day and night, for some years, all the 
particulars of terrestrial magnetical disturbances. When the magnetic 
observations were reduced, some were found to belong to the hour of the 
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day, some to the day of the month, and some to the day of the year; but 
an important class remained unaccounted for, and these at first seemed to 
be irregular. As time went on, and the observations were continued, it 
appeared that these irregular variations arranged themselves in order. 
They gradually became fewer and smaller year after year for five years, 
and then as gradually increased for another five. These years of greatest 
and least disturbance were at length found to be those during which there 
were respectively the largest and smallest number of solar spots. 

There is hardly on record a more remarkable identification, or one so 
pregnant with future discovery. 

The study of the weather, then, leads to the consideration of some of 
the highest problems and most remarkable speculations of physical astro- 
nomy, and connects itself directly with investigations concerning light, heat, 
and the various forms of electrical action. Like all honest inquiries into 
natural phenomena, it commences with observation and experiment of a 
simple and homely kind. It requires that a large number of facts should 
be recorded ; it carries its inquiries through many departments of 
knowledge, apparently little related to each other; and it lands the 
inquirer at last on a far higher level than he originally anticipated. He 
who sets himself to record weather and draw deductions from his observa- 
tions, is no trifler, and his labour is not light. He must not only daily, at 
the same hour, record the result of his observations; he must make the 
necessary corrections, and bring his work into such a state as to compare 
it with what others have done elsewhere; he must himself make the com- 
parison of his own with other observations, and with his own observations 
of former years ; he must watch the course of vegetation and the habit of 
animals, and must notice carefully all the particulars of every meteoric 
appearance ; he must, if living on an island, estimate the influence of 
winds and ocean currents, not only on his own shores, but a thousand 
miles away from his place of observation; he must estimate the influence 
of the mountains, plains, and valleys of the adjacent continent; he must 
inquire concerning the snow and frost on the remote and scarcely inhabited 
shores of the polar lands, and the ice set free from those lands, and floating 
on the broad ocean ; he must ever be ready to accept and act upon the 
slightest hint thrown out by nature or by his fellow observer ; he must 
hold his knowledge firmly, and his opinions, prejudices, and mere impres- 
sions, very loosely ;—in a word, he must be patient and persevering, 
always ready to receive and record facts, and always cautious in deducing 
or admitting theories. 

Such are the qualifications of a meteorologist. They are not common; 
but there is probably no department of science in which more real advance 
has been made within the last quarter of a century than in meteorology ; 
and this advance has been entirely due to the hard labour of men not 
ashamed to record the smallest facts, and willing to work these facts into 
their places, and leave them there until, by slow degrees, a complete web 
is woven, the nature of ‘the design is recognized, and the law according to 
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which each fact owes its place becomes clear, and itself suggests some 
wider generalization. 

It is impossible to consider, even in a very slight degree, these pheno- 
mena of weather in their direct relation on the one hand to the sun 
and moon, and periodic changes in the constitution of these distant bodies, 
and on the other hand to ourselves, as representing the highest form of 
organization with which we are acquainted, without being struck with the 
mutual dependence that exists between the material and immaterial parts 
of the great system of creation. Distance and time seem annihilated when 
we watch the action of these mighty and mysterious influences, and we 
may almost recognize the reality of an existence unhampered by material 
impediments, when we find an instantaneous response of our innermost 
senses and sensations to a material stimulus applied within the burning 
atmosphere of the sun. Who is there who has not felt the influence of 
climate and weather clearing up or obscuring his intellectual faculties? 
We attribute this, perhaps correctly, to an indirect action through the 
state of our health; but who can say how much of it may not be due to 
some direct action hitherto unknown, proceeding from the great source of 
motion and force in our system? It would not be wise—nor, indeed, is it 
safe—to carry speculation far in such a matter; but, perhaps, some of 
those peculiarities of constitution that have puzzled and distressed many 
persons of high nervous organization, really owe their origin to a more 
ready sensibility to these real but indefinable natural forces. 

We have been drawn away in some measure from the immediate sub- 
ject of the weather in these last remarks; but before concluding, we 
have a word to say to those who believe that ‘‘the former days were 
better than these’’"—supposing that because there are a few unfavourable 
seasons our climate has changed, and will not again be what it was in 
their youth. 

The tendency of all observation on climate is to show that it is subject 
to a number of periodic changes ; and we are fully justified in believing, 
not only that the periods are many, but that we are by no means 
acquainted with all. There is, indeed, no known exception to the 
periodicity of everything connected with our system ; and a few years will 
probably suffice to reproduce the ordinary state, whatever that may be. 

But, on the other hand, it is equally certain that no absolute uni- 
formity of weather ever did or can exist in a temperate climate. The 
climate remains, but the weather changes. Throughout all nature we 
find the same thing — perfect order and system, arising from infinite 
variety of detail. It cannot be too strongly stated that variety itself is 
the law which the God of Nature has impressed on all His works. No 
one need therefore be surprised at incessant change; for. it is only by 
means of such change that the whole system is retained in that marvellous 
harmony and balance which is its peculiar characteristic. 
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Earty in the spring, I heard a couple of ladies singing in alternate strains, 
like shepherds in eclogues, the rival merits of two heroes. The shepherds 
in the eclogue chant the virtues of Chloe and Phyllis, and here were 
Chloe and Phyllis in turn chanting the praises of two shepherds. The 
names of the shepherds, instead of being Tityrus and Melibceus, or Colin 
and Strephon, were Spurgeon and Punshon—the one having charge of a 
Baptist, the other of a Wesleyan flock. With their feet upon the grass- 
green carpet, and their heads amongst the lilies embroidered on the 
window curtains, the nymphs piped the prettiest pastoral poetry in honour 
of their shepherds. This was great, but that was greater. If the one had 
a marvellous manner, the other had a wonderful voice. What sublimities 
were here, and what jokes were there! North of the Thames was an 
orator to whom Barnum had offered a mint of money; south, was one 
who had undertaken to raise a fabulous amount for the building of his 
chapel. It is usual in this sort of poetry for a third person to interfere 
and decide the contest. I was willing to interfere, but my ignorance of 
both the shepherds rendered me incapable of deciding which is the better 
man. I therefore set up a little howl of my own in favour of a third 
orator, to whom I thought the palm of superiority might be awarded. I 
put in a word for Lord Derby, unquestionably our best parliamentary 
speaker. They were amused at the idea of placing any parliamentary 
speaker above their pulpit orators, while at the same time they admitted 
that they had never listened to a debate, and were not indisposed to give 
Lord Derby a trial. As the result of this encounter, I was commanded 
to get them into the House of Lords on the night of a great debate; and 
I was fortunate enough to get good places for them on that memorable 
evening when the Government sustained a defeat on the subject of the 
paper duties. 

There was the wildest excitement about the House. The passages were 
blocked up with eager crowds. People were rushing from door to door, 
and exhausting the resources of the human mind in vain efforts to dodge 
restless policemen and rosy irresistible door-keepers. Like rocks—like “ the 
blue Symplegades ”—the policemen stood at every entrance ready to close 
upon the most adventurous Argonaut. The House of Lords had not been so 
besieged fot years. My fair friends seemed to think that there was some- 
thing like the Gunpowder Plot going on, and that at any time in the course 
of the evening we might expect to witness a terrific explosion. Their dis- 
appointment at what actually took place was rather ludicrous. They 
found themselves in an apartment the prevailing tint of which was painfully 
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suggestive of double-gilt gingerbread, and were informed that this is the 
great hall of state in which the grandest ceremony of constitutional 
government, the meeting of the Queen with her subjects, annually takes 
place. They saw a number of gentlemen in loose morning dress, some of 
them with their hats on, sprawling about on half-filled benches, and were 
told that this is the famous British Peerage. They saw peer after peer 
rise in his place, mumble a few words of which it was impossible to hear 
a syllable, and then walk up to the table to deposit there a bundle of 
papers ; and it appeared that this is the customary method of presenting 
important petitions to the first legislative assembly of the nation. Imagi- 
nation tried to picture to itself the grand debates in which, according to 
common report, this brilliant hall has rung with the eloquence of parlia- 
mentary chiefs, and, in doing so, was compelled to imagine each senator 
with a trumpet in his ear, to give the due resonance to sentences that 
would otherwise be inaudible. Lo, suddenly, a gentleman in black stands 
at the table, with his hands folded behind him, and his leg swinging 
about in the most free-and-easy fashion; he is making a speech. It was 
Lord Granville, who made a capital speech in defence’ of a very difficult 
position. But my fair friends could not understand that it was a speech 
in any sense of the word; it was only a conversation, a talkee-talkee, and 
they felt themselves injured in that the leader of the House of Lords did 
not mount a platform, tear his hair, roll his eyes about, and shout like 

Boanerges. Then rose the ‘‘old man eloquent,” Lord Lyndhurst, who 
had that day entered upon his eighty-ninth year, and spoke with a clear- 

ness and masterly ease which amazed everybody; but when an orator has 
to get a railing built upon the bench below him, in order that, clutching 
this with his hands, he may prevent himself from falling, he evident!y 
lacks that physical force which is one of the constituents of effective 

eloquence. As he was helped to arise, and as he held on by the railing, 

one was reminded of the pictures of John Knox in his latter days, when 

he was lifted into the pulpit by two of his friends, and had to lean against 

it for support ; “‘ but ere he was done with his sermon,” says the old 

chronicler, “‘ he was so active and vigorous that he was like to ding the 

pulpit in blads and fly out of it.” So little, however, did the latter part 

of this description apply to Lord Lyndhurst, that, for want of more con- 

genial excitement, the ladies, the moment he had. finished, voted for a 

cup of tea. Tea they had in company with such an awful array of bishops 

as I never in my life saw before ; and among them, under the tutelage of 
his wife, I was glad to see our friend and everybody’s friend, Dr. Proudie, 
looking none the worse because it had been decreed by higher than 
episcopal authority that on this historic night he was to vote for the 
Government. : 

After tea there was but one thought—When would Lord Derby 
speak? Lord Dufferin was all very well, but when would Lord Derby 
rise? Lord Cranworth was fluent enough, but when would Lord Derby 
begin? Lord Chelmsford and the Duke of Rutland had their say, but 
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was not Lord Derby going to speak? The Duke of Argyll was more 
successful in arresting their attention. All women are taken with that 
golden hair and that eager countenance, and when it was evident that a 
whole bevy of duchesses had just entered the House of Lords, for the 
express purpose of hearing the duke and smiling on his triumph, who 
could resist the fascination? who could refuse to listen? At last Lord 
Derby got up. Time was when the Duke of Argyll, being a younger 
and less wise man than he is now, deemed it his peculiar mission always 
to reply to Lord Derby, till the Tory chief put a stop to the practice 
by telling, in his own rich way, the amusing anecdote of the Irishman 
who used to allow his wife to beat him, because it pleased her and did 
not hurt him. Now, however, it was Lord Derby’s turn to follow the 
Duke of Argyll, and he did so in his finest style. One thing, indeed, 
was wanting. His voice has lately lost something of that bell-like clear- 
ness, which exerted a spell over an audience like that of a first-rate tenor, 
and which is possessed in perfection at present by Mr. Gladstone alone of 
our parliamentary orators. On this occasion his voice was thin and 
reedy, but, otherwise, nothing could be finer than his oration. We need 
not here discuss the question, whether he was right or wrong in his views. 
There can be no question as to his manner of stating them. He has a 
command of the most beautiful English, and his sentences are a constant 
miracle to the reporters. Sometimes they were of such alarming length 
and intricacy, that any one acquainted with the mysteries of sentence 
making felt curious to know how he was to get out of the labyrinth and 
safe to the end of his journey. He always managed it. At the very 
moment when everybody expected him to pull up and dismount, he would 
land his colours at the winning post. How he rode into his enemies! 
How he trampled them under foot like the Stanleys of old, slaying them 
with his sarcasm! The lucidity of his exposition was not to be surpassed, 
and there was no resisting his humour. Clearly it was the great speech 
of the night, and, though perhaps it was overloaded with quotation, it 
was worthy of the orator’s fame. I expected that my companions 
would be as delighted as I myself was. I shall not soon forget the 
disappointment depicted on their fair faces. The House of Lords is a 
chilly audience, which expresses its approval not so much by cheering as 
by preserving a strict silence, and any one not accustomed to this “ horrid 
sound of silence,” is apt to feel it as a depressing influence. I expected 
them to blame the audience for apathy. Instead of this, however, it was 
with Lord Derby that-they were disappointed, and it was unanimously 
decided that, clever as he was, he was not fit to come within twenty miles 
of either Punshon or Spurgeon. Punshon and Spurgeon were still 
enthroned pre-eminent in their hearts. 

We cannot expect all the world to be of one heart and mind in 
admiring our favourites, but I suspect that greater diversity of sentiment 
prevails with regard to oratory than with regard to any other human gift. 
In this year of grace there is nothing of which we are inclined to think 
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more contemptuously than of the great gift of speech. Even Lord 
Brougham, the most redundant orator of his time, and the man who, in 
a well-known letter to Zachary Macaulay, advised that young Macaulay, in 
order to acquire the art of easy speaking, should practise on his friends— 
should make a point of speaking at all times on every subject to any and 
everybody who could be held by the button, and this, whether the speaker 
had anything to say or not ;—even he, in an address delivered at Glasgow 
the other day, complained of our parliamentary oratory as a nuisance. And 
yet we venture to say that it was never of a higher order than it is now 
—that never since the system of a national parley was established have the 
debates been so good. One would think from the way that people speak 
that we had elected a number of talkative parrots and cackling geese for 
our representatives. Why, the list of our principal debaters will bear 
comparison as a whole with any previous list of orators to be found in 
St. Stephen’s. The very same criticisms that in our dissatisfied moods we 
pass upon Disraeli and upon Gladstone, our fathers used to pronounce 
upon Pitt and Fox. They used to complain of Pitt’s languor, and they 
used to say that Fox was only a debater who had never uttered a 
memorable saying; just as now it is said that Disraeli is dull, and that 
Gladstone has only a fine voice and a flow of not very fine language. It 
is curious what a turn the popular feeling takes in such matters. At the 
commencement of the session no one was in such favour as Mr. Gladstone, 
who was on every side declared to be the greatest of our orators—our 
Demosthenes—insomuch that on the occasion of his budget speech in 
February last, he had among his auditors Lord Brougham, who then, for 
the first time since he left that arena thirty years before, returned to the 
scene of his former triumphs to witness the ovation of an orator nearly as 
famous as himself. ‘Towards the end of the session, Mr. Gladstone could 
hardly collect an audience, and people were as much underrating him as they 
had previously overpraised him. When one sees these differences of opinion 
—when we find that what this man regards as the highest eloquence, another 
man sheers at as the merest babblement—when we know that the orator 
who will turn one class of hearers into fountains of tears, will extract from 
another class only roars of laughter—we naturally ask, what is eloquence ? 
is there any test of eloquence? where and how are we to draw the line 
so as to determine good oratory from bad? 

Iam afraid that the answer I have to give will be extremely unsatis- 
factory to those persons who like sharp definitions, and are disposed to 
raise their own peculiar tastes into a universal standard. One critic, 
for example, says that the test of eloquence is its immediate effect. If 
Mr. Gladstone makes an oration which wins fifty votes to the Government, 
he achieves what no other speaker in the House of Commons is capable of 
doing; he gains his point, and that is true eloquence. But are we not 
entitled to record against him next day that we forget every word he 
uttered, and cannot even recall what was the nature of his argument ? 
and may we not question the nature of that eloquence which has only an 
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immediate effect, and which produces a momentary delirium to be afterwards 
regretted? Eloquence, no doubt, is persuasion; but is persuasion all? 
We go to a revival meeting and hear a preacher persuading his hearers 
into convulsions by the frequent repetition of a few awful words, such as 
death, sin, and hell. He produces an immediate effect, but is it genuine 
eloquence ? 

As we urge these objections it begins to dawn upon us that one of the 
characteristics of eloquence is reasonableness; and we conclude that as the 
ranter is not reasonable, therefore he is not really eloquent. But to those 
who insist upon reasonableness as an ingredient of eloquence, here is a case 
in point that will give not a little trouble. Perhaps the most false, the most 
unreasonable, and in every way the most absurd speech ever uttered by a 
British minister, was that of Canning, when he said in those much-quoted 
words—“ I called the New World into existence to redress the balance of 
the Old.” He had no more to do with calling the New World into 
existence than he had to do with the discovery of America. If anybody 
had a right to claim that honour it was Castlereagh, who sketched out in 
papers now lying in the Foreign Office the course that Canning afterwards 
followed ; but even for Castlereagh to have claimed such merit in such 
terms would have been false and ridiculous bombast. We cannot ina 
single sentence point out the still greater absurdity of the subsequent 
statement, that his object was to redress the balance of the Old World. 
The meaning of the sentence is, that he ruined Spain in order to weaken 
France. To any one acquainted with the history of the transaction, as it 
has since been revealed in various State papers, Canning’s sounding phrases 
are a tissue of the most glaring falsehoods and absurdities. Nothing can 
well be more unreasonable. And yet this was the most successful piece of 
oratory delivered in the present century. The effect was electrical. The 
House of Commons rose to its feet as he uttered these words, stared at 
him in blank amazement, and then burst into such tremendous cheering 
as even the walls of St. Stephen’s had rarely echoed. Shall we say that 
a speech thus effective in an assembly of the most educated gentlemen of 
the period was not eloquent because of its turgidity, its trickery, and its 
utter absurdity ? 

Or, passing from this, shall we take Fox’s test of eloquence? Fox 
would have it that a really good speech could not be well reported. If 
it read well in the report, it was a bad speech, and it must read badly if 
it was a good one. In pronouncing this criticism Fox was, perhaps, 
thinking of himself and Burke. Burke’s speeches read well, and his own 
read badly. It so happens that there is a good deal of negative evidence 
on his side. A great number of very effective speeches will not bear 
taking to pieces—will not bear reproduction in print—Sheridan’s two 
Begum speeches, for example. The effect of the first was so great that 
Pitt insisted upon the House of Commons having time to recover from the 
effect of it before proceeding to vote. The second, at the conclusion of 
which poor Sherry thought it was the right thing to fall back exhausted 
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into the arms of Burke, has been pronounced by Byron the finest speech 
ever delivered. Who can read either of them now? According to the 
best reports, published in the collection authorized by the Home Secretary, 
the speeches are dull and heavy where they have any pretensions to 
solidity, and where they pretend to eloquence are nothing but claptrap 
and trumpery gewgaws. But though a number of most effective speeches 
will not bear inspection, it is rather too much to say that all really good 
speeches must read badly. All the best speeches with which we have any 
acquaintance are necessarily in writing. The fame of Demosthenes now 
is as great as ever it was, and in his written speeches we can see exactly 
what he was. His speeches will bear analysis. Those of Charles James 
Fox will not. 

The great rival of Fox made a statement with regard to eloquence 
which, if not so neat and decisive as the dictum of the Whig orator, is 
much more true and profound; and I wish to dwell upon this as being, 
in spite of its unsatisfactory character, about the best answer that can be 
given to the question—What is eloquence? Pitt observed that eloquence 
is not in the speaker, but in the audience. If there be any truth in that 
statement, it ought to teach humility both to oratorsand to us who are dis- 
satisfied with orators. In the present day, when we hear so much criticism 
of eloquence, I belicve that this truth is entirely forgotten. People get 
into the way of thinking that eloquence is a thing by itself; that a voice 
crying in the wilderness, and giving the best possible expression to certain 
thoughts, is eloquent, irrespective of an answering audience. Not so. As 
it is necessary for two to make a quarrel, there are always two factors in 
the production of eloquence. It is not the object of a speaker to give the 
best. possible expression to his thoughts, but to give the expression that is 
the best possible for his audience. An audience is a thing to be played 
upon, an instrument that requires tuning. If the audience is in tune, a 
very ordinary speaker will appear as the most eloquent of living men; if 


, out of tune, the eloquence of the Goldenmouth himself will appear but 


as the tinkling cymbal and the sounding brass. 

Dr. Guthrie tells a story of a countryman who went to a neighbouring 
parish to hear a celebrated preacher. The preacher was inspired with his 
theme, and moved his audience to tears. The stranger alone was unmoved, 
and to one of his friends accounted for his indifference by saying: “Oh! 
you see, I don’t belong to the parish!” Dr. Guthrie quotes this answer 
as a proof of narrowness and egotism. The man would admire what 
belonged to himself and his own little circle, but out of that round there 
was nothing to interest him. Surely, however, the speech admits of a 
different explanation, and was the unconscious expression of a true wisdom. 
Many a man, in listening to a sermon which made no impression on him, 
would at once condemn the preacher, and say that the sermon was bad. 
Our friend in the story did nothing of the kind. He was frank enough 
to confess that the fault was in himself. The sarcastic under meaning is 
really a discovery of Dr. Guthrie's) The man meant what he said. He 
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did not feel like the people of the parish, because he had not been trained 
and tuned like them to the proper pitch. We have no doubt that similar 
speeches have been uttered dozens of times with regard to Dr. Guthrie 
himself, He is a first-rate pulpit orator, and has an exceedingly happy 
vein of humour. But a stranger hearing him for the first time would be 
astonished to observe that the audience go off in fits of laughter almost 
before he has uttered a word. There is such a catching sympathy between 
him and his audience that a look is enough—they know what it means, and 
they shout with laughter; just as a theatrical audience roar if a favourite 
comedian merely says, “‘ How d’ye do?” Suppose the bewildered stranger 
is asked why he does not laugh like the rest? Would there be of neces- 
sity an undercurrent of sarcasm, or an indication of narrow-mindedness, 
in the reply, “Oh, you see, I am not an Edinburgh man!” On the 
contrary, it would be a perfectly satisfactory explanation of the whole 
phenomenon. 

Just as that unhappy individual, held up to ridicule by Dr. Guthrie, 
might, without reproach, account for his indifference under the spell of an 
oratory to which he was unaccustomed, by urging that he did not belong 
to the parish, we account for our indifference to much parliamentary 
eloquence by saying that we do not belong to the party. It is the oddest 
thing in the world to listen to the opinions expressed upon the speeches 
delivered in a grand debate. Mr. Disraeli makes a great speech, with which 
his followers are delighted. They say it is worthy of his best days, when he 
pitched into Peel in orations which, of their kind, have never been sur- 
passed. They imagine that there would be nobody to equal him, if he would 
always fire up like that. They declare that they saw Gladstone writhing 
under the infliction, and think that the government must sustain great 
damage from such an exposure. The next man we meet is a Peelite, and 
what does he say? He thinks that Disraeli made a mess of it, and pro- 
nounces the speech to be stupid, pompous, and futile. ‘ But did you hear 
Gladstone?” he goes on to say. ‘ What a smasher that was! The con- 
servative reaction is at an.end! Dizzy will never get over the blow.” 
We meet a Radical shortly afterwards, and all his admiration is given to 
one who has been aptly termed the Benicia Boy of the House of Commons. 
Nothing like Bright’s wisdom—nothing like Bright's hard hitting—nothing 
like Bright's perfect naturalness. The Manchester men are all certain that 
Bright is the most eloquent man in the British Parliament. Are those of 
us who take a different view governed only by prejudice? Is it not quite 
evident that if we differ in politics from Mr. Bright he cannot speak to us 
as our own leaders do? Eloquence is in the echo, far more than in the 
expression. But what if Mr. Bright, with all his efforts, cannot get an 
echo out of us? Are we to blame? 

A principal cause of the low esteem in which parliamentary eloquence 
is at present held, is the decay of party spirit. The speaking is as good as 
ever, but the audience is different.. It frequently happens that a first-rate 
speaker is making one of his best speeches, without producing any effect, 
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till suddenly, as he comes to the end of a sentence, a shrill “‘ Hear, hear!” 
from the back bench reverberates through the House of Commons. That 
cheer alters the whole character of the scene; the next sentence is still 
more loudly cheered, and the third even more so. There would have 
been little or no difference in the delivery of the speech, had there been 
no cheering at all; the speech is not altered, but the audience is, and the 
change in the audience makes all the difference between eloquence and 
ordinary speaking. It is the characteristic of parliamentary debate, that 
half the force of it depends upon the amount of party spirit with which it 
is fired, The orator makes a happy remark, but half the value of it is due 
to the cheering of the men behind him, who in effect say to the Opposition, 
“There was a dig into your ribs! How do yon like that? Come, now, 
there’s ancther hit—we hope you feel quite well after that.” And so by 
round after round of applause, they make that personal application of the 
speech which raises it into eloquence. Thus far parliamentary eloquence 
may be regarded as in general of a second-rate order. The highest order 
of eloquence is that which affects a man personally, He is deeply moved, 
and does what the orator bids him. This highest kind of eloquence 
belongs for the most part to the pulpit. It is only in the sacred edifice 
that in these degenerate days we are willing to yield ourselves up to 
emotion, and to bend under the influence of the orator’s persuasion. In 
most cases, however, the highest reach of even pulpit oratory is to awaken 
some such feeling as this—‘‘ That is a capital sermon for these people—I 
wish that A were here to listen to such arguments—I hope this will have 
some effect upon B—these people must be very hardened if they do not 
feel the force of such eloquence.” ‘We see how strongly the eloquence 
ought to be felt, not by ourselves, but by third parties. And this is the 
ordinary run of parliamentary eloquence. It very seldom happens that a 
speech really influences the vote, All the eloquence of the Opposition 
fails to convince the Treasury Bench. And what is all the eloquence of 
the Treasury Bench? Upon Sir John, who sits immediately behind, it 
has no personal effect. He has no need of it—he is not moved by it—to 
him it does not apply; but he sees the application of it to the sinners 
opposite, and he makes that eloquent which was not eloquent before, 
by insisting with his jeers and shouts on its fitness to them, An orator 
may knock and knock with a sledge-hammer till doomsday; but if the 
hammer never hits the nail, or is never acknowledged to’ have hit it, the 
hammer is no better than a straw, and the eloquence is nothing but 
thin air. We repeat, for the twentieth time, that eloquence is in the 
audience more than in the speaker. Put more party spirit into the 
House of Commons, so that by its eager shouting and crowing it shall give 
more effect and point to the speeches that are made, giving them, ina 
word, momentum, and the very same orations that now fall flat, would be 
honoured as astonishing efforts of eloquence. Once more raise that spirit 
of faction, which, we trust, has been laid for ever, and our parliamentary 


displays would acquire a new importance. We might then speak of the 
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gladiatorial encounters of Disracli and Gladstone, as Byron speaks of Pitt 
and Fox :— 
* We, we have seen the intellectual race 

Of giants stand, like Titans, face to face— 

Athos and Ida, with a dashing sea 

Of eloquence between, which flowed all free, 

As the deep billows of the Aigean roar 

Betwixt the Hellenic and the Phrygian shore.” 

Eloquence has suffered, as far as the audience is concerned, in yet 
another way. We have become more fastidious than ever, and are 
inclined to measure oratory by too high a standard. An orator requires 
a certain time in order to elaborate his sentences and produce his effects. 
It is characteristic of oratory that it should be a little verbose and redun- 
dant. A man thinking on his legs, is obliged to beat out his thought for 
his own sake, if not for the sake of his hearers. I ask pardon for the 
irreverence of mistaking a member of Parliament for a cow. Ido so in 
order to compare his speeches to milk, and to say that in general the 
difference between a spoken and a written style, is the difference between 
milk and cream. When a member of Parliament is milked bodily before 
our eyes, we cannot expect to be regaled with pure cream. His constitu- 
tion would not stand it, and we must be content with a much thinner 
liquid. Cream comes of the slow and sedentary process of writing. 
Grant that it is not always very abundant, or very thick in books; still, it 
is more so than in speeches. So much the worse for eloquence; for it 
happens that this is a reading age, an age habituated to the more compact 
style of the pen, an age fond of cream, an age that by a nice method of 
skimming will only take the cream of a book. An age which thus 
refuses everything but cream goes into the House of Commons, is expected 
to enjoy milk, and may be very thankful if it has not to put up with milk 
and water. No process of skimming will serve us here. We must take 
the thin sky-blue fluid just as it comes. It is not worse, indeed it is far 
better, than it used to be; but what would satisfy an audience at the end 
of last century, and make the public wild with admiration of our heaven- 
born orators, would, in these days of diffused intelligence, be estimated by 
very different standards. 

We utter unmeaning phrases about the wonder of Chatham’s elo- 
quence, and still speak of Bolingbroke as the greatest of our orators. 
But what do we know of Chatham or of Bolingbroke? ‘We forget that 
in their days reporters were unknown; that the greater part of their 
audiences were made up of boozy squires, who could scarcely spell their 
own names, and that consequently.the spoken style of Parliament had 
to fear no rivalry with the written style either of books or of such news- 
papers as were then published. It is not for the purpose of detracting 
from the fair fame of Chatham and Bolingbroke that we insist upon this. 
It is for the purpose of mitigating the contempt poured upon the parlia- 
mentary eloquence of our own day. People seem to think that our 
eloquence is degenerating, and that it is all the result of our democratic 
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institutions. ‘See to what we are tending,” they say. ‘The Reform 
Bill introduced an army of babblers into the legislature. We are flooded 
with talk. Every year the deluge is rising more and more. Another 
Reform Bill will lower still further the character of the House of Com- 
mons, and make it a nest of gabblers.” We have nothing to say either 
for or against Reform Bills. We have only to point out that Reform 
Bills have nothing to do with the facts in which we are now interested. 
The depreciation of parliamentary eloquence is a good, not a bad, sign. It 
signifies nothing that we can regret. It does not signify parliamentary 
degeneracy. It does signify the decay of party spirit, and the improve- 
ment of the popular taste. There is nothing of which educated men 
have such an abhorrence as of vestry eloquence. If the truth could 
be ascertained, it is probable that the despised eloquence of our vestries 
would prove to be of an infinitely higher order than the current eloquence 
of our Parliaments in the earlier half of last century, when “ my St. John” 
awoke unto eloquence that stilled the senate, when the great commoner 
carried everything before him by his superb acting, and when Murray 
was put up to attack this great commoner, as if he were still but a petty 
cornet of the blues. 

This brings me back to the ladies and their preference of Punshon 
and Spurgeon to Lord Derby. They would equally have preferred their 
favourite preachers to the three foremost orators in the Lower House— 
Gladstone, Disraeli, and Bright. Shall we say that they were deficient in 
taste? That would be absurd, and they could easily retort, by saying 
that we have hard, irreligious hearts. The error lies in supposing that 
there can be any real comparison between the two kinds of oratory—that 
there is any common standard by which they can be measured. We 
might as well compare mutton and wool, or rather the Southdown, that is 
chiefly valuable for its flesh, with the Merino, that is only valued for its 
fleece. The mighty theme of life and immortality which the preacher 
discourses on is eloquent of itself. Between Lord Derby discoursing on 
the revenue (which, by the way, every parliamentary speaker insists upon 
pronouncing revénnue*) and Spurgeon dilating upon righteousness, judg- 





* Walker declares that the analogy of the language requires this word to be pro- 
nounced with the accent, as in dvenue and rétinue. But how little analogy has to do 
with the pronunciation of the English language may be gathered from the following 
anecdote. The witty Scotch advocate Harry Erskine was on one occasion pleading in 
London before the House of Lords. He had occasion to speak of certain curators, and 
pronounced the word as in Scotland, with the accent on the first syllable—cérdators. 
One of the English judges, whose name I have forgotten, could not stand this, and 
cried out, “We are in the habit of saying curator in this country, Mr. Erskine, 
following the analogy of the Latin language, in which, as you are aware, the penulti- 
mate syllableislong.” “I thank your lordship very much,” was Erskine’s reply. “ We 
are weak enough in Scotland to think that in pronouncing the word curator, we follow 
the analogy of the English language. But I need scarcely say that I bow with pleasure 
to the opinion of so learned a senator and so great an orator as your lordship.” Another 
word, by the way, which is somewhat affectedly pronounced in the House of Commons, 
is issue. It is a favourite word of Gladstone’s, who always pronounces it iss-you, 
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ment, and the world to come, there is more than the difference between a 
man armed with a pistol and a man commanding a battery of Armstrong 
guns. Nor is this the sole difference between the preacher and the 
debater. Be the theme what it may, the preacher can always select his 
point of view and his mode of treatment. The debater must adapt what 
he has to say to the exigencies of the moment—his arrangement, his 
expressions, his whole manner of treatment, are accidental, and, as such, 
fail of artistic perfection. 

The difference is worthy of note, because it has been made the 
ground of a distinction between two sorts of parliamentary eloquence. 
This man is described as an orator; that, as nothing more than a debater. 
It is said that oratorical talent has left the House of Commons—that 
nothing remains but debating power—and that in this sense we have 
very much degenerated. For the fact, it is rather hard to say that 
the Parliament which boasts of such men as Bulwer Lytton, Gladstone, 
Disraeli, Bright, Lord Ellenborough, and the Bishop of Oxford, is deficient 
in oratorical talent—as if these men were mere debaters. Again, it is 
hard to say that the session of Parliament which listened to three 
such speeches as Gladstone’s on the budget, Bulwer Lytton’s on the 
Reform Bill, and Horsman’s on the privileges of the House of Commons, 
should be accused of deficient oratory. Yet again, it is not quite con- 
sistent that the Parliament which is blamed for redundancy and irrelevancy 
of speech should be described as excellent in debate. But be the fact 
what it may, it is proper to observe, that if oratory as distinguished from 
debating power mean the faculty of preaching sermons or composing 
essays, or improvising lyrical poetry, it is scarcely fitted for a practical 
assembly like the House of Commons, and the less we have of it the 
better. If, on the other hand, it simply means the discussion of broad 
principles instead of petty details, and the rhetorical appeal to the 
universal feelings of the human heart instead of the argumentum ad 
hominem,—if, in logical phrase, the orator chiefly urges the major pre- 
miss, while the debater is bent on proving the minor,—then it must be 
admitted that there is not so much room for oratory as there used to be, 
for we are all nearly agreed as to our principles, and our chief doubts 
relate to their application. So from a fresh point of view (that is, if we 
grant the somewhat arbitrary limitation of oratory to the discussion of 
leading principles, and refuse to the debater the power of dealing with 
aught but details and minor premisses) we may arrive at the same result 
as before—that the decline of party spirit is unfavourable to parliamentary 
eloquence. It can scarcely be a matter of regret, however, that we are 
agreed as to the main principles of our policy both at home and abroad ; 
and it can scarcely be said that Parliament has degenerated, when, in the 
narrow sense of the word, there is no room for the exercise of oratory, 
only because we are all convinced beforehand. 
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Maly’s Rival Aiberators, 
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A MONTH since, it was asserted in these pages, that “no personal 
bitterness against this or another minister, no intrigues of old Republican 
comrades, no temptations of the sweets of power in his own hands, will 
make Garibaldi swerve one hair’s breadth from his straight and loyal 
path.” The great question in Italy at the present moment is, how far has 
the above statement been justified by the hero’s conduct during the past 
month. It must be frankly admitted that very much uneasiness and 
many misgivings have been caused by the course he has been latterly 
pursuing; that “the party of action” (as the dreamers mesmerized by 
Mazzini’s eloquence and phantasmagoric Utopias most absurdly call them- 
selves) has been led to imagine, that the real man of action was about to 
become an instrument in their hands; and that the “ black party ” (as the 
reactionists, priests, and legitimists are called) has conceived hopes, 
engendered by Lis conduct. The friends of Italy beyond the Alps also 
have been very seriously alarmed by the symptoms of dissension which 
have been suffered to appear on the surface of Italian affairs. From the 
beginning, these foreign friends, having the old history of Italy in their 
minds, have been oppressed with a constant dread that all might be 
sacrificed and lost by dissension and party strife; and now it has, not 
without reason, seemed to them that their worst misgivings were about to 
be realized. All this is true. Yet the present writer is nevertheless 
disposed to adhere to his previous opinion, that Garibaldi will not swerve 
from the straight and loyal path on which he started. 

It must be admitted, that the reputation of Garibaldi has very seri- 
ously suffered in the course of the last month. He does not stand where 
he did in the opinions of his countrymen. It is painful to see so brilliant 
a career obscured ; and to fecl that a noble heart is exposed to the risk of 
losing that central place in the Valhalla of Italian glories, which he so 
truly merits, from the unfortunate circumstance of being called on to assume 
duties for which he is not fitted. But that he has thus rapidly lost ground 
in the esteem of the nation—that, in truth, he 7s risking his future place 
in Italian history—is a very reassuring and comforting fact to Italy and 
the friends of Italian hopes. The immensity of the prestige Garibaldi 
possessed, the wonderful power of his name, were such as to seem irresis- 
tible, and to justify the supposition that he could have led the nation with 
him on any path he chose to follow. Nations more sage and less impul- 
sive than the Italians are supposed to be, have been led to mischief ere 
now by less justifiable hero-worship. But it is evident that the Italians 
will not be so led on this occasion. And the waning of the enthusiasm 
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for the popular hero is the measure of the calm and well-considered detor- 
mination of the Italians to hecome a united and independent constitutional 
kingdom. Evidently, the nation will not have at any price aught that 
shall militate against that consummation. Garibaldi is—has every 
element for being—the idol of the popular heart. He has by no means 
ceased to be so. Count Cavour is the object of no such enthusiastic 
affection. He has few or none of the qualities necessary for making him- 
self a popular hero. Yet let it once be seen that the wise and reserved 
patrician diplomate is the pilot most capable of steering the national barque 
to the desired harbour, that the gallant chieftain so beloved for his noble 
nature, so admired for his impetuous chivalry, is likely to risk the great 
object in view, and the nation—with whatever regret, with whatever 
sacrifice of its favourite hero-worship, and pulling down of the popular 
idol—will rally round and support the man who can attain the object which 
it is bent on accomplishing, with a unanimity of which history has few 
examples. 

We have had sundry manifestations during the last fortnight of imperial 
and royal plans and intentions; but the fact of most real and permanent 
importance to the welfare and hopes of Italy, which the chronicler of 
passing history has to note, has been the strong and unmistakable set of 
the current of popular Italian opinion in the direction that has been 
indicated, The nation is still willing, nay anxious, to accept Garibaldi as 
its liberator, and to lay at his feet the tribute of its hero-worship in no 
stinted measure. But it is prepared to depose him from his pedestal if he 
persists in a line of action calculated to cause suspicion that he wishes to 
lead it elsewhither than in the direction it is bent on following. 

How far has Garibaldi merited the check which his still rising reputa- 
tion has unquestionably suffered during the past month? How far is it 
probable that he will recover his lost ground in the affections of the 
nation? How far is serious danger to the future of Italy likely to arise 
from his present and future conduct? A satisfactory reply to these ques- 
tions would furnish a tolerably sufficient and accurate notion of the present 
position and probabilities of the Italian question. 

It is impossible to deny that the mismanagement and incapacity 
exhibited since the feats of arms which liberated Sicily and Naples from 
the Bourbon tyranny, have been deplorable. Eighteen millions of ducats 
of debt have been incurred in Sicily, with very little to show for it. 
Nothing has been organized. Almost everything that should have been 
done has been left undone; and much has been done that ought never to 
have been done. It is hardly necessary, but to prevent possible miscon- 
ception it may be stated, that in blaming the squandering of money in 
Sicily, it has never for an instant entered into the mind of anybody to 
conceive the shadow of a suspicion of intentional malversation, either 
on the part of the Dictator himself (the notion of which would be too 
absurdly preposterous), or on that of his subordinates, The money 
has been simply wasted by incapacity. And the amount of demerit 
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which attaches to Garibaldi is simply this—that he was incapable of 
accomplishing the extremely arduous task of co-ordinating, legislating, 
and improvising a social and civil organization. Like the man who had 
never played the fiddle, but was ready to try whether he might be able 
to do so, Garibaldi not only essayed to finger the instrument, but to 
perform one of the most difficult pieces possible on it, and failed egre- 
giously. Our hero is a hero; not only a masterful man in fight, but 
a hero of self-denial, purity of intention, and patriotism. But he is not 
a statesman. He has the gift of knowing men, too, in the field. In the 
cabinet a baby is not more at the mercy of those who would seem other 
than they are. 

But how far can we absolve from blame a man who, with most 
disastrous results, undertakes a task which he is wholly unable to 
perform? On this point the liberator’s conduct in Sicily must be 
very differently judged from that which has marked his rule in Naples. 
His plea, that if he had immediately caused the annexation of Sicily 
to the remainder of free Italy, he should have deprived himself of 
his base for further operations against Naples, was a true one. It was 
essential that, even at the cost of all that has taken place in Sicily, Gari- 
baldi should hold that island in his own hands till his further work in 
Naples should be performed. But when that was accomplished, or all 
but accomplished—when Naples was free—the annexation ought to have 
been made at once. ‘‘ What!” said a leading member of the Mazzinists 
to the present writer: ‘in order that a Piedmontese Government might 
send the man who has freed Italy to plant cabbages!’’ Now, in these 
words may be read the whole policy of the Mazzinian party as regards 
Garibaldi, the motives of their obstinate resistance to the annexation, and 
the grounds of their bitter disappointment and anger because the Italian 
Government has done exactly that which the “ party of action” had been 
for many previous weeks urging them to do. Garibaldi was originally 
one of themselves. He turned out to be a great power—just the Deus 
ex machind, who might possibly make feasible schemes and hopes, seen 
to be otherwise chimerical even by the most sanguine of the Reds. ‘And 
shall the men of the monarchy filch from us our great man, confiscate to 
their own profit all that he has won, and which could not have been won 
without him, and then send him to plant cabbages? Shall the detested 
monarchy be built up by our own man beneath our eyes?” The decree, 
which makes the annexation a fait accompli, snatches from them their last 
hope. And it may be safely assumed that, however they may find it 
necessary to humour the strong set of the current of public opinion, by 
professing to look forward to annexation at some future time, their hope 
and ulterior views are to make a Neapolitan republic the means of bringing 
all the rest of the peninsula ultimately under the sway of the “ Mazzinian 
idea,” When the expedition of Garibaldi to Sicily resulted in a success 
so complete and consequences so wonderful, the “party of action” 
thronged, like vultures to a carcase, round the man who had for the 
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for the popular hero is the measure of the calm and well-considered deter- 
mination of the Italians to hecome a united and independent constitutional 
kingdom. Evidently, the nation will not have at any price aught that 
shall militate against that consummation. Garibaldi is—has every 
element for being—the idol of the popular heart. He has by no means 
ceased to be so. Count Cavour is the object of no such enthusiastic 
affection. He has few or none of the qualities necessary for making him- 
self a popular hero. Yet let it once be seen that the wise and reserved 
patrician diplomate is the pilot most capable of steering the national barque 
to the desired harbour, that the gallant chieftain so beloved for his noble 
nature, so admired for his impetuous chivalry, is likely to risk the great 
object in view, and the nation—with whatever regret, with whatever 
sacrifice of its favourite hero-worship, and pulling down of the popular 
idol—will rally round and support the man who can attain the object which 
it is bent on accomplishing, with a unanimity of which history has few 
examples. 

We have had sundry manifestations during the last fortnight of imperial 
and royal plans and intentions; but the fact of most real and permanent 
importance to the welfare and hopes of Italy, which the chronicler of 
passing history has to note, has been the strong and unmistakable set of 
the current of popular Italian opinion in the direction that has been 
indicated, The nation is still willing, nay anxious, to accept Garibaldi as 
its liberator, and to lay at his feet the tribute of its hero-worship in no 
stinted measure. But it is prepared to depose him from his pedestal if he 
persists in a line of action calculated to cause suspicion that he wishes to 
lead it elsewhither than in the direction it is bent on following. 

How far has Garibaldi merited the check which his still rising reputa- 
tion has unquestionably suffered during the past month? How far is it 
probable that he will recover his lost ground in the affections of the 
nation? How far is serious danger to the future of Italy likely to arise 
from his present and future conduct? A satisfactory reply to these ques- 
tions would furnish a tolerably sufficient and accurate notion of the present 
position and probabilities of the Italian question. 

It is impossible to deny that the mismanagement and incapacity 
exhibited since the feats of arms which liberated Sicily and Naples from 
the Bourbon tyranny, have been deplorable. Eighteen millions of ducats 
of debt have been incurred in Sicily, with very little to show for it. 
Nothing has been organized. Almost everything that should have been 
done has been left undone; and much has been done that ought never to 
have been done. It is hardly necessary, but to prevent possible miscon- 
ception it may be stated, that in blaming the squandering of money in 
Sicily, it has never for an instant entered into the mind of anybody to 
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which attaches to Garibaldi is simply this—that he was incapable of 
accomplishing the extremely arduous task of co-ordinating, legislating, 
and improvising a social and civil organization. Like the man who had 
never played the fiddle, but was ready to try whether he might be able 
to do so, Garibaldi not only essayed to finger the instrument, but to 
perform one of the most difficult pieces possible on it, and failed egre- 
giously. Our hero is a hero; not only a masterful man in fight, but 
a hero of self-denial, purity of intention, and patriotism. But he is not 
a statesman. He has the gift of knowing men, too, in the field. In the 
cabinet a baby is not more at the mercy of those who would seem other 
than they are. 

But how far can we absolve from blame a man who, with most 
disastrous results, undertakes a task which he is wholly unable to 
perform? On this point the liberator’s conduct in Sicily must be 
very differently judged from that which has marked his rule in Naples. 
His plea, that if he had immediately caused the annexation of Sicily 
to the remainder of free Italy, he should have deprived himself of 
his base for further operations against Naples, was a true one. It was 
essential that, even at the cost of all that has taken place in Sicily, Gari- 
baldi should hold that island in his own hands till his further work in 
Naples should be performed. But when that was accomplished, or all 
but accomplished—when Naples was free—the annexation ought to have 
been made at once. ‘ What!” said a leading member of the Mazzinists 
to the present writer: ‘in order that a Piedmontese Government might 
send the man who has freed Italy to plant cabbages!’’ Now, in these 
words may be read the whole policy of the Mazzinian party as regards 
Garibaldi, the motives of their obstinate resistance to the annexation, and 
the grounds of their bitter disappointment and anger because the Italian 
Government has done exactly that which the “ party of action” had been 
for many previous weeks urging them to do. Garibaldi was. originally 
one of themselves. He turned out to be a great power—just the Deus 
ex machind, who might possibly make feasible schemes and hopes, seen 
to be otherwise chimerical even by the most sanguine of the Reds. ‘And 
shall the men of the monarchy filch from us our great man, confiscate to 
their own profit all that he has won, and which could not have been won 
without him, and then send him to plant cabbages? Shall the detested 
monarchy be built up by our own man beneath our eyes?” The decree, 
which makes the annexation a fait accompli, snatches from them their last 
hope. And it may be safely assumed that, however they may find it 
necessary to humour the strong set of the current of public opinion, by 
professing to look forward to annexation at some future time, their hope 
and ulterior views are to make a Neapolitan republic the means of bringing 
all the rest of the peninsula ultimately under the sway of the “ Mazzinian 
idea,” When the expedition of Garibaldi to Sicily resulted in a success 
so complete and consequences so wonderful, the “party of action” 
thronged, like vultures to a carcase, round the man who had for the 
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nonce so large a power in his hands. And though they signally failed in 
persuading him to deny or throw off the fealty and loyalty he had promised 
to the monarchy, they unfortunately succeeded in inducing him to link him- 
self with associates who, to put it in the mildest phrase, wished that which 
the nation did not wish, and to confide the fortunes of the country to men 
who were the notorious apostles of republicanism. The amount of judg- 
ment and discretion exercised by him in the selection of men to serve the 
State may be instanced by the appointment of M. Alexandre Dumas to be 
director of the museum—a matter of small consequence, but which may 
be selected for citation, because all Europe is able to perceive the out- 
rageous absurdity of the appointment. 

A course of conduct marked by acts equal in discretion to this, and by 
a series of manifestoes and speeches still more alarming, at Jength made it 
absolutely necessary for the Government of King Victor Emmanuel to 
take in hand the reins, which this Phaeton was so managing as to threaten 
the cause of Italian regeneration with speedy overthrow and fatal cata- 
strophe. But the Government has not entertained the smallest intention 
of sending the Dictator back to his island “to plant cabbages.” History, 
indeed, tells of a patriot hero, who was entirely ready to return to his 
cabbages when the work for which he had left them was done. And 
mankind have judged that such readiness was not the smallest part of 
his glory. Garibaldi’s work is not, however, quite done yet; although 
almost all that he can advantageously do separately from the action of the 
Sardinian Government, will in all human probability have been accom- 
plished before these lines can meet the eye of the reader. And, on the 
other hand, it is just to observe that no smallest symptom of self-seeking 
has given any one the right to doubt that Garibaldi himself would be 
ready to emulate the civic virtue of the old Roman Dictator, if Italy could 
not advantageously avail herself of his further services. But this will not 
be needed. The advance of the Piedmontese army with the rd galantuédmo 
—the honest king, as the Italians love to call the sovereign of their choice 
—at the head of it, into the southern part of the kingdom, will put all this 
to rights. It is said that Garibaldi is heartily sick of his disastrous attempt 
at statesmanship, and anxious to give it up into more competent hands, so 
that he may be at liberty to play the part of which he is so great a master. 
This he will now have to play shoulder to shoulder with the generals of the 
national forces. In that position he will no longer be beset by the evil 
influences which have recently been so thick around him. Already the 
stormy petrels of the “party of action” are beginning to fly away from a 
scene in which their occupation is gone. No Mazzinian theorists will 
whisper in his ear counsels respecting the handling of his troops in the 
field. The right man will be once more in the right place; and all the 
dangers, which were a few days ago making all Europe uneasy respecting 
the completion of the great work on which Italy is engaged, will be removed 
by the advance of King Victor Emmanuel. The decision of his Govern- 
ment to take that step has not been reached one moment too soon. 
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Cavour and Garibaldi have been alluded to in the title of this paper 
as the rival liberators of Italy. Untoward circumstances have placed the 
two men before the world in that light. And although within the last few 
days matters have taken a turn which justify a hope that they may cease 
to occupy such a relative position, the events of the month have led men 
more than ever to regard them in that light, by restoring and adding to 
the reputation of Cavour, in the same proportion in which they have 
diminished that of Garibaldi. The cession of Nice injured Cavour very 
deeply in the minds of Italians. They have by no means yet forgotten it. 
They conceive, unjustly in all probability, that the surgeon who recom- 
mended the knife, did so injudiciously and unnecessarily. They are per- 
suaded that the operation might have been avoided; and while the body is 
still quivering with agony, they cannot feel cordially towards the operator. 
A time will come when Cavour will be judged more justly. Already a 
feeling of renewed confidence and approbation has been generated by the 
recent acts of the Government. The absolute necessity of having him, 
and no other pilot, at the helm, is fully recognized, And the most 
earnest wish of the Italians at the present moment—the one event, which 
would give greater pleasure than almost anything else that could happen— 
would be to see a cordial reconciliation between the statesman and the 
general. 

If the events of the last month have dimmed the brilliant reputation 
of Garibaldi, they have done yet more to cure any section of the Italian 
people of any inclination to put faith or hope in Mazzini and his followers. 
There are persons who declare their belief that he is a paid agent of 
Austria. The notion is preposterous; but assuredly he would have been 
very conscientiously earning his wages if he were so, Unprejudiced, 
open-minded, and charitable men still hold Mazzini to be honest. That 
is to say, they consider that he honestly believes his scheme for the 
regeneration of his country to be that most calculated to ensure its future 
welfare. It has become, however, very clear that he is prepared, not 
only to risk, but absolutely to prevent, the reconstitution of Italy on other 
principles, or by any other means, than his own, at whatever hazard of 
replunging her into all the miseries from which she is just escaping. It 
is probable that if, on these grounds, Mazzini were accused of selfish 
ambition or of playing the part of the dog in the manger, he would 
defend himself, at least to his own conscience, by asserting that his views 
are larger and farther-sighted than those which he opposes ;—that it is 
better for the abiding interests of humanity in the far future, that Italy 
should continue to be a hotbed and provoking cause of such discontent 
and revolution as may at any day lead to that new constitution of society 
all over the world, which he deems the sine qué non of human improve- 
ment, than that she should become tranquillized by such a measure of 
good government as will make her a contented and happy supporter of a 
social constitution based on principles in his opinion vicious. But it is 
also abundantly clear that Italy has no mind to be the “corpus vile” on 
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which any such experiments, however humanitarian, shall.be tried; or to 
risk the very fine bird she has in her hand for any entire covey still in 
the sorely tangled bush of the Mazzinian philosophy. 

In short, the events of the last few days have, finally, it may be 
believed, crushed the “red” element in Italian politics. From the 
beginning of the movement it had no power, or prospect of power, till the 
immense development of a force extraneous to and uncontrolled by any 
constituted government opened to it a rare and quite peculiar field for its 
intrigues. The chances afforded by this opportunity were augmented by 
the circumstance of Garibaldi’s early party connections and friendships, 
and the untoward misfortune of his. misunderstanding with Cavour. 
This conjunction of circumstances threw into “red” hands an amount of 
power which for a few days threatened serious danger to the future of 
Italy. The masterly combination of caution and boldness with which the 
Government of Victor Emmanuel has acted, has averted this danger. In 
a very few days, the King of Italy will claim in person the obedience and 
loyal co-operation of the strangely powerful subject who brings in his 
hand a contribution of two crowns to the building up of the nation. And 
it will then be found that Garibaldi, despite any piques and jealousies, and 
despite the evil communications which have corrupted the good manners 
of his talk, will not fail to respond satisfactorily to the appeal. 

The mention of the “party of action” by the title which they have 
chosen to arrogate to themselves, suggests the wish to show how truly and 
consistently and courageously the King’s Government have been the 
veritable party of action. But we have not on this occasion the space 
needed for the purpose. Moreover, there are considerations which counsel 
the postponement, to a somewhat later period, of many of the proofs of 
this assertion. They will be forthcoming in due season. It will be known, 
also, in good time, how emphatically, and under what circumstances, “ the 
party of action” were the party of inaction at Naples at a very critical 
moment. 

For the future, Europe may assuredly depend upon it that the Italian 
Government, despite all that is past, will under no circumstances concede, 
abandon, or give up any one further foot of Italian territory, either on 
mainland or island. No minister or cabinet could venture on such a 
course, or could carry out any bargain to such an effect, if they had ever 
so much made it. It may be difficult to predict what may be demanded 
(although, in all probability, such demands may be judiciously proportioned 
to the possibility of obtaining compliance with them), and still more so to 
foresee what may be the results of refusal to concede what may be 
demanded. But it may be accepted as certain that, let the cost of refusal 
be what it may, Italy will refuse to cut any further pound of flesh from 
her side. 


Fiorence, 6th October, 1860. 
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Sent ta Heaven. 








I Ap a message to send her, 

To her whom my soul loved best ; 
But I had my task to finish, 

And she had gone home to rest. 


To rest in the far bright heaven— 
Oh, so far away from here; 

It was vain to speak to my darling, 
For I knew she could not hear. 





I had a message to send her, 
So tender, and true, and sweet; 
I longed for an angel to bear it, 
And lay it down at her feet. 


I placed it one summer evening 
On a little white cloud’s breast; 

But it faded in golden splendour, 
And died in the crimson west. 


I gave it the lark, next morning, 
And I watched it soar and soar; 
But its pinions grew faint and weary, 
Ard it fluttered to earth once more. 








To the heart of a rose I told it; 
And the perfume, sweet and rare, 
Growing faint on the blue bright ether, 
Was lost in the balmy air. 





I laid it upon a censer, 
| And I saw the incense rise ; 
But its clouds of rolling silver 
Could not reach the far blue skies, 
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SENT TO HEAVEN. 


I cried in my passionate longing: 
“Has the earth no angel friend 
Who will carry my love the message 
That my heart desires to send?” 


Then I heard a strain of music, 
So mighty, so pure, so clear, 
That my very sorrow was silent, 
And my heart stood still to hear. 


And I felt in my soul’s deep yearning 
At last the sure answer stir— 

“The music will go up to heaven, 
And carry my thought to her.” 


It rose in harmonious rushing 
Of mingled voices and strings, 
And I tenderly laid my message 
On the music’s outspread wings. 


I heard it float farther and farther, 


In sound more perfect than speech ;— 


Farther than sight can follow,— 
Farther than soul can reach. 


And I know that at last my message 
Has passed through the golden gate; 

So my heart is no longer restless, 
And I am content to wait. 
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Havine lately discoursed upon Holidays, and, as I have been pleased to 
find, with good acceptance from some indulgent friends, I am minded, now 
that November has come round upon us, to take Work for my theme. 
Less alluring the present topic may be than its predecessor, but some 
delights may be gathered from it by those who seek them wisely; and 
there are few of us whom it does not concern. For, as I said of old, in 
other words, regard it properly, and Work is the substrate, or basis, of all 
our daily blessings, upon which lesser joys of divers kinds are built up 
by the Great Architect and Disposer; and without which there may be 
brief spasms and convulsions of excitement, which we may call pleasure, 
but no continuous happiness or content. 

Wherefore, thank God, praise God, O my friends—ye who are born to 
work, and have work to do. There are few of us who may not find it 
when they will, and for those few we may weep tears of compassion. 
Not for those who deceive themselves and would deceive others into the 
belief, that they cannot find work to do, because, misguided by a false 
sense of the true dignity of life and a false measure of their own capacity 
—silly worldlings who would drive the coursers of the Sun—they strive 
to soar aloft, when nature has granted to them only to creep ;—not on 
such vain tumours as these is our pity to be wasted. If they would 
consent to creep, they might creep nobly. All honest labour, be it the 
merest hand-work, brainless and mechanical drudgery, dignifies human 
life. Better is it to break stones or to turn a mangle than to do 
nothing. Good roads and clean linen are products of human industry 
which we need not be ashamed of having a hand in creating. Let us do 
the best we can! If it be not permitted to us to do work of one 
kind, let us brace ourselves up for work of another. And to all of the 
great guild or brotherhood of workmen let us hold out a hand—a hand 
of assistance, if need be; anyhow, a hand of fellowship. If the work be 
of much account in the world’s eye, let us be thankful ; if of little, let us 
be content. “ All service ranks the same with God.”—Let us rejoice that 
we are permitted to serve, whether at the council-board of the nation, at 
the head of a regiment of horse, or only behind a counter. 

This is not novel doctrine; yet it needs to be enforced at odd times, lest 
the truth of it should pass out of remembrance. Even as I write, a 
newspaper lies before me, in which there is a passage, headed ‘“‘ Romantic 
Suicide,” which relates how “A fine young man, named Arsene, lately 
hanged himself in his master’s house, near Paris.” His only quarrel 
with the world was that cruel fate had condemned him to be a grocer. 
He left behind him a memorandum, bewailing his hard lot, and beseeching 
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his parents “to erect a simple tombstone to his memory, and to inscribe 
upon it these words—‘ Born to be a man; died a grocer.’” Now, the 
plain truth is that he was not born to be a man; if he had been, he 
would have lived a grocer. The manliest thing that I know in this world 
is to do your duty in that state of life to which it has pleased God to call 
you; and if you have been called to grocery, why not? There are many 
callings without which the world could do better than without grocers. 
Strive then to be a good grocer. A good grocer is any day better than a 
bad poet. This silly Arsene, who hanged himseif, wrote :—“ I remember to 
have read somewhere that a man should apply his intelligence to be useful 
to humanity, and as I see I shall never be fit for anything but to weigh 
cheese and dried plums, I have made up my mind to go to another world, 
which I have heard of, and see whether there may not be a place for me 
there.” A place, doubtless; according to the faith of the silly grocerling, 
a “Purgatory of Suicides,” in which he will be condemned to ceaseless 
plum-weighings, and out of which he will in no wise be suffered to escape, 
until he has subdued his soul to a right sense of the dignity of plum- 
weighing as an appointed duty, and of the utility of the calling to the 
world. ‘“ Useful to humanity!” O Arsene! who is not useful, if you are 
not, Monsieur L’Epicier? On my honour as a gentleman, I could no 
more write these lines, but for the early cup of coffee wherewith I am 
refreshing myself in the quiet of the morning ere the house is astir, than 
I could pen another Jliad. And what if, my toilet accomplished, I were 
to descend to the breakfast-room and find there no tea, and no sugar— 
what of my equanimity for the rest of the day? Is it anything to me in 
this remote country town, in the neighbourhood of which I am sojourning 
for awhile, that there are wise men and erudite scholars in the vicinity. 
I do not ask, and I do not care. If Solon were to be my next door 
neighbour, or Socrates my fellow-lodger, what better should I be for the 
proximity of all their sapience? But it is everything to me that there is 
a good grocer in the High Street—that my daily wants, though they be 
not many, and plums are not my especial frailty, are adequately supplied. 
Not “useful to humanity”—lI should like to know who are useful to 
humanity, if the grocer who keeps the shop in this little town, the assis- 
tant who weighs out the groceries, and the errand-boy who carries them 
to their several destinations, are not useful. Think ofthe panic in Castleton 
this morning if there were to be a gap in High Street, and “ Figs—No. 9,” 
with all his establishment and his stock-in-trade, were suddenly to be 
missing ; we should then know how useful he has been to us all. 

- It is, doubtless, in the remembrance of many, that among other wise 
things to be found in Mr. John Bunyan’s popular volume is a description 
of Vain-Hope, the ferryman, who ferried Ignorance across the river. In 
a little doctrinal note, Mr. Bunyan sagaciously observes: ‘ Vain-Hope 
ever dwells in the bosom of fools, and is ever ready to assist Ignorance.” 
Now, what is here said in a spiritual sense, is true also in worldly matters. 
Vain-Hope is ever ready, with the oar in his hand, to ferry Ignorance 
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across the river of life. And what shoals they encounter on the passage! 
in what depths of mud they flounder on the banks! It has always been 
so more or less; but it appears to me sometimes that this is an especial 
vice and danger of the age. We are, somehow or other, all of us waxing 
proud, and getting above our work; and what is to become of generations 
beyond us, if we go on at this rate, it is impossible to conjecture. What 
is most wanted is a strong ebb-tide to send us back again to the status of 
our grandsires, and to give us more lowly thoughts. Young men in these 
times think that they have “a soul beyond the shop;” and old men, I am 
afraid, are too prone to encourage the mischievous idea, and to turn their 
sons, who might be good tradesmen, into indifferent members of some 
“gentlemanly profession.” But the gentlemanly professions are now 
becoming so crowded and overstocked, and the difficulty of earning bare sub- 
sistence in them so increasingly great, that men of family and education are 
beginning to think whether they may not advantageously pick up for their 
sons the grocer’s apron which young Figs has scornfully thrown aside, or 
the yard measure which Bombazine junior has broken across his knee. 
I know some who would have done wisely had they thus stooped to con- 
quer the great problem of the labour of life—who, vainly looking for 
“gentlemanly ” employment for their children, and scorning meaner but 
honourable work, which would have profitably occupied their time and 
elevated their character, as a sense of honest work and manly indepen- 
dence ever must elevate it—have suffered them to hang about billiard- 
rooms and stable-yards, until the young “ gentlemen” have developed 
into something not much better than blacklegs and sharpers. Pater- 
familias! Paterfamilias! think of this before ’tis too late. When you 
and I were little boys, our mothers were not too learned to recite to us 
the versicles of good Doctor Watts. They were of a good homely, lasting 
quality, like our puerile corduroys ; and as Christian Years and Proverbial 
Philosophies were not in those days, we were content with both the poetry 
and the morality of the doctor’s lyrics. Neither you nor I can remem- 
ber the best passages in Tennyson’s charming Jdylls, delightedly as we 
read them last year. But our memory still clings, with grateful and 
affectionate tenacity, to the doctrine-freighted numbers which we lisped 
on the maternal knee. Many were the impressive truths which we learnt 
in those days—truths often rendered doubly imposing to our dawning 
intelligence, by the striking facts in natural history (from bears and tigers 
down to busy bees), wherewith the poetical divine was wont to illustrate 
his metrical precepts; but none more firmly implanted in our minds than 


the fact that— 
“ Satan finds some mischief stil] 


For idle hands to do.” 

“ Give your son a Bible and a calling,” said another eminent divine.. 
Write the words in letters of gold! Any calling is better than none: 
there is nothing surer than that. You would like to see your Harry fairly 
started for the Woolsack ; your little Cecil steaming up to the other bank 
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of the great river, where lies the archiepiscopal palace of Lambeth; and 
your blue-eyed Ernest floating calmly into the viceregal precincts of the 
Government House at Calcutta. Well; I have my Harry, and my Cecil, 
and my Ernest; and I should like to see them, too, well ahead in the 
race for the Chancellor’s wig, or the Primate’s sleeves, or the body-guard 
of the Governor-General; but I would sooner see them cutting planks 
in a saw-yard, or shouldering heavy luggage at a railway station, than 
doing nothing, when they have come to a fitting age to do a good day’s 
work for a good day’s wage, and to earn their bread like honest gentlemen. 

There is nothing like it in human life—nothing at the same time so 
ennobling and so exhilarating. It braces a man like cold water: it in- 
vigorates him like iron and quinine. What a poor creature he is who 
has no work to do—what a burden to himself and to others! Many a 
man’s happiness has been blasted by the possession of an estate, and, if 
independence without work be a sore trouble, what must idleness be with- 
out independence! For a thoroughly idle man, you must not look in the 
high places of the earth. Your great lords and landed proprietors have 
commonly work todo. The management of a great estate, in spite of all 
intermediate agency of lawyers, and stewards, and bailiffs, is no light 
matter to the owner, whatever we, who have neither lands, nor houses, 
nor fat beeves, and live from hand to mouth by hard brain-work, may 
think upon the subject. My Lord Duke disappears into his sanctum, like 
meaner men, every morning after breakfast, when you think that he might 
be playing billiards, or shooting pheasants, or riding to the hounds. He 
is as much encumbered with his riches, as we are with our poverty. Of 
both lots hard work is the condition. Moreover, it is no small thing to be 
a legislator, whether by birthright or by election. Our laws are made, 
and our Public Service is presided over, by men of large estate, whether 
for the national good I know not, but assuredly for their own. And 
indeed, when I come to think of the immense amount of harm that might 
be done by the thousand powerful noblemen and gentlemen, whom our 
two Houses of Parliament gather up and absorb into the mass of Jabouring 
men, if they were left all the year round to their own devices, I can 
almost forgive the legislative errors and the administrative miscarriages 
to which they are prone. What mischief would Satan find for the idle 
hands of men with so much money in their pockets. Talk of wasted 
sessions, of unprofitable debates, of mighty deluges of words leading to 
nothing, and hint that Parliament is of no use! Of no use! Is there any 
industrial school in the whole kingdom of half so much use? any refor- 
matory so potential for good? Surely an institution for keeping our great 
lords and landed gentry out of mischief, is not to be made light of by 
any benevolent mind. 

Large estates, in this sense, may be great blessings, as supplying work 
to the possessors; but small estates are commonly our bane. It is among 
the middle classes—the upper ranks of the middle classes—that men with- 
out work are mostly to be found. Say that a man is born to the posses- 
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sion of, or that in mature age he inherits, an income of 2,000I. a year. 
You wish yourself that man—well, I must confess my weakness; I have 
wished it scores of times myself. Oui bono? Though a goodly sum to 
earn, it is not much to spend—but it is sufficient to invite idleness. The 
daily bread being found, there is no necessity to toil for it ; so we eschew 
work if we are young, and we renounce work if we are old; and we live 
upon our property, gentlemen at ease. “At ease!” It seems to be an 
easy life to live upon a property that manages itself, and to have nothing to 
do but to spend your few modest thousands. Ah! but I have known men 
who have found it a very hard life; men who have envied the bricklayer 
as he built up anew the chimney blown down by the September wind, or 
repaired the lights of the greenhouse broken by the last night’s hail; men, 
who have looked wistfully at the mortar and the putty, and longed for a 
job of work, on a larger and a manlier scale than their principal daily 
occupation of mending their children’s toys. ‘Well, it is better to have a 
glue-pot simmering at your study fire, than to have no implement of work 
within your reach. But who can doubt that the bricklayer and the 
glazier are happier than the “man of property” for whom they are doing 
those humble strokes of work? Better that he had been articled to his 
uncle the lawyer, or that his money were invested in some laborious and 
anxious business that would occupy his time and his thoughts; better 
anything that would give him a calling, than that he should dawdle out 
life as a gentleman at large. 

There are some who may accept these praises of work only in a 
qualified or conditional sense. Under all circumstances of health or sick- 
ness, joy or sorrow, to be compelled to work is often said to be a grievous 
necessity, and many kind souls are moved to compassion by the thought 
of it. But there is a vis medicatrix in work as there is in nothing else; and 
* most people owe more to it than they acknowledge, or even suspect. To 
me, it has always appeared to be the hardest necessity of all to work, when 
good health, and elastic spirits, and a general buoyancy of one’s whole being, 
perpetually suggests play. Let us be up and about! The sun shines. 
The sky is clear. All nature is jocund. The tingling life within us 
prompts us to active movement, and we are eager to disport ourselves in 
the air. We would ride or walk—play at cricket—shoot—fish—pull an 
oar on the river—anything that will give freedom to our limbs and fresh- 
ness to ourcheeks. But, the work must be done—oh, my friends, then it 
is that the necessity is truly grievous, then it is that the struggle between 
inclination and duty rends the very soul of the workman. It is a terrible 
conflict, demanding all the courage and resistance of a strong man to lead 
him along the path of victory. I assume that the work is work that 
ought to be done, and cannot without injury be delayed; else, these 
external invitations being but few in our ungenial climate, I might 
almost admit the wisdom of yielding to them. Does not God give us fine 
days that we may sun ourselves in them as well as the flowers and the 
harvest? Are light, and air, and heaven’s warmth, only for the nurselings 
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of the field and the garden? Are they not also for us, cradled inheritors 
of the world’s common blessings? Truly, such obstinate questionings as 
these, when work would hold us down with an iron hand, are among our 
sorest temptations. It is hard to be chained to the desk—cabined, cribbed, 
confined within four dreary walls—when your heart is throbbing and 
your limbs are twitching with desire to go far a-field, and to “ eat the air,” 
as they phrase it in the emphatic language of the East. Sound health and 
buoyant spirits, and the yearning after out-of-doors recreation which they 
induce, are the real aggravations of work, the disturbing influences which 
make us sometimes deplore that we are workmen. 

But sickness and sorrow—how should we bear them, but for the work 
which we have todo? Writing of sickness, I shall not be understood to have 
in mind those mortal ailments which prostrate body and soul, and render 
work an impossibility, but of the lesser infirmities of our nature. There 
are few really sound men amongst us. Sickness, in its less subduing form, 
is the common lot of us poor worldlings. But it is tolerable or intolerable 
just as we concern ourselves little or much about it. If we really knew 
the processes of derangement and decay which are going on within us— 
if we could see all the several parts of our mortal machinery, and the 
disorders, organic or functional, which are impeding its right action, verily 
the lives of many of us would be a long night of suffering and terror. 
There are pangs, and spasms, and tremors, and faintnesses, greater or less, 
afflicting us all day long. They all indicate some internal disorganiza- 
tion or disturbance; and if we have nothing to do but to dwell upon 
them—if we are continually asking ourselves what they mean—we soon 
shrivel into invalids, and become what we think ourselves. A busy man 
takes no heed of these slight promptings of infirmity. He tells you, 
perhaps, when you ask him how he is, that he really does not know— 
that he has had no time to consider. So much, indeed, has the mind to do 
with our merely physical sensations, that many a man will bear witness to 
the fact, that when some good-natured friend has told him that he “ is not 
looking well,” he has begun at once to be conscious of some disturbance of 
the system of which he had had no knowledge before. I have heard men, 
too, contend against the expediency of holidays, on the ground that they 
never feel as well during the vacation as when they are actively at work. 
I do not deny the fact; but I altogether dispute the inference. It does 
not follow that because we are more conscious of our infirmities at such 
times, that therefore the cessation of labour is not profitable both to body 
and mind. Besides, who knows that the very sensations which oppress us 
at such seasons are not so many indications of a restorative process going 
on within us? Irritability is often a sign of a salutary reaction. Nature 
handles us a little roughly when she is setting us right. 

And, only with a slight variation of phraseology, all this might truth- 
fully be said with respect to moral ailments and disturbances. As with 
the body, so with the mind. We take no account of small troubles when 
we have much strenuous work in hand; and even great trials are softencd 
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down to us by an absorbing occupation. Whether, rightly considered, 
this, so far as the greater trials are concerned, be on the whole good for 
us, may be open to doubt. 
‘He who lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend 

Eternity mourns that: tis a bad cure 

For life’s worst ills to have no time to fecl them.” 
This may be the higher philosophy. But, after all, we suffer more in the 
course of our lives from small troubles and disturbances, which do us no 
good, than from the fiery trials which purify the soul. Against such 
lesser or imaginary grievances Work is verily a coat of mail ; and I am 
not sure that because it gives us strength to bear more grievous afflictions, 
it therefore deprives them of their salutary, chastening effects. 

I know that there is such a thing as being “ kept up by excitement.” 
We do not know how we have torn and blistered our feet, till the toilsome 
journey is ended, and we unloose the latchets of our shoes. There is a 
familiar story of a veteran cab-horse, that lived day and night in harness, 
because it had an awkward habit of dropping on its knees as soon as its 
traces were loosed. There are men amongst us who live ever between the 
shafts, harnessed and braced up literally within an inch of their lives. 
Take them out of harness, and they drop. This is not a state of things to 
be tolerated, much less to be advocated. Very different are the conditions 
of healthy labour. There is no healthy labour without periods of rest. 
The insensibility to small troubles, which is a result of salutary work, is 
very different from the obliviousness of overwrought excitement. 

It was once, I believe, a popular theory that men who work hard grow 
prematurely old and die before their time. But whatsoever the wont may 
have been when it was the custom of our forefathers to sustain hard work 
by hard drinking, I believe that, in this more temperate age, idle men run 
to seed more rapidly than their more laborious contemporaries. Such, at 
least, is my observation of life. With a keen perception of the different 
results wrought upon the physique of men by different conditions of life, 
I still do not find it easy to describe these distinctive differences. I think, 
however, it may be said generally, that idle men acquire, as they advance 
in years, a flabby appearance, more indicative of age than the strong lines 
and the general aspect of tension which we see in those who have lived labo- 
rious days. There are men “who rot themselves at ease on Lethe’s wharf,” 
whilst their toiling and striving brethren are full of sap and vigour. This, 
at least, I know, that commerce with lofty themes, whilst it elevates the 
mind, gives freshness and juvenility to the countenance and buoyancy to 
the whole demeanour. All work does not involve such commerce; but 
the thoughts which arise out of the humblest calling—of honest work 
honestly done—are nobler than those which are associated only with our 
personal wants and our personal cares. . And though the higher class of 
work be rare, it is still not to be omitted from such an essay as this, that 
some of the busiest men whom I know, personally or by fame—the men 
who have worked hardest and done most—who have found life to be a 
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battle, and have fought it the most strenuously, are younger in their 
appearance, in their manner, and in their feelings, than their contempo- 
raries who have done nothing all their lives. I never doubt when I see 
such men, that they have had wisdom to appreciate the small beatitudes 
of life; that they have taken their holidays in due season ; and never 
suffered it to pass out of their remembrance that there is a time to work 
and a time to play. Half a century ago, as I have said, the pillar of 
statesmanship was the bottle, As the poor castaway says, alas! even in 
these days, “there could be no bearing such a life but for the drink.” 
Our great men drank, and they played, too; but the play was hazard, and 
the play-room a stifling gambling-house, for which no milder name could 
be found than that which signifies the unquenchable fire of the doomed. 
But now-a-days, hard work in high places is ever suggestive of the 
wisdom of practically recognizing the advantage of occasional interludes of 
pleasure. These are the harmless stimulants which keep men fresh and 
young, gay and joyous, even with the cares of a nation on their shoulders. 
Ay, these interludes! They are the making of us all. What a word it 
is. Ludus inter laborem. Play between work. We do not all like the 
same games. You may choose rounders, perhaps; and I may vote for 
prisoner's base. I saw a game at the latter, the other day, on a smooth 
grassy bit of table-land among rocks on the Welsh coast, which took five- 
and-thirty years off my life, as with keenest interest I watched the conflict. 
I don’t care what it is. I am catholic in my sympathies. I have not 
been to the Derby since Bay Middleton’s year; I did not quite see the 
glorious fight which lately agitated the great wide world in which the 
English language is spoken—though I confess that I was within an inch of it. 
But I am pleased when I hear that there are bets on the “double event” 
of a noble lord winning “the blue riband of the Turf” and gaining a 
decisive parliamentary majority in the same week; and that I did not 
think much the worse of those legislators who were said to have taken the 
train to Farnham on that memorable April morning, though, doubtless, 
it is their business to make laws, and not to break them. 

It may be observed, too, of men of this class, who work hard and 
wear well, that they are commonly fond of society, and not altogether 
indifferent to the pleasures of the table. And why not? A man is not 
bound to be an anchorite or an ascetic because he has work todo. To 
be saturated and soddened, as in old times, with port or any other wine, 
is a horrible state of existence; but are we therefore to have no more 
cakes and ale? Men cannot work, any more than animals, on spare diet. 
If you have a laborious occupation, whether it be bodily or mental, you 
must live well. I read sometimes in temperance tracts of careful and thrifty 
wives, who have persuaded their husbands out of beer, and have bought 
small cottages with the savings. I have as good a wife as any man, 
but I am convinced that the last thing in the world to which she would 
desire to lead me is the water-trough. There is nothing of which I have 
less doubt than that every kind of ‘labour requires generous support. 
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Some theorists have written or declaimed about animal food clogging 
or deadening the intellectual faculties. I do not ask you to gourmandize, 
whether you have much or little to do. . But you may be sure that intel- 
lectual labour demands good physical support even more than bodily 
work. Nature kindly tells you this. Have you not, I ask you, felt 
more hungry, after a good spell of work in your library, than after 
walking a dozen miles in the open air? Should you then feast on a 
salad? Iknew a man—an enthusiast in art—who declared that when 
he was in the throes of a great work, he always lived on roasted apples. 
He died before his time. I suspect that the Tintorettos of the present 
day fare better and livelonger. Beefsteaks are better than roasted apples; 
not that, like Fuseli, you may dream horrors, but that you may do your 
appointed work with less waste of human life. 

To do your work well too, and to keep your mind fresh, you must 
diligently cultivate the affections. In the society of women and of children 
there is more refreshment than in anything in the world. It is bright 
sunshine, and clear, pure air; lovely sights and pleasant sounds; and if 
it cannot be said of it, as of nature, it “ never did betray the heart that is 
its own,” its betrayals are so few, that we need not take account of them. 
For my own part, I wonder how any one can work, who has not some 
one to love and some one to love him— 


‘* Some one to cast his glory on—to share 
His rapture with.” 


Whether you have finished your great history in six volumes, or only 
filled the gaps in the squire’s ledges, there is unspeakable solace and 
sustentation in the thought thet the loving heart which has encouraged 
your labour rejoices in its completion. But apart from this wonderful 
stimulant of sympathy, there is nothing in the world that so takes a man 
out of himself and diverts his thoughts from the toils and cares of his 
daily life as the society of women, even though they know nothing and 
care nothing about his work. This has all been said a thousand times 
before in prose and poetry, more eloquently and more forcibly than I 
could hope to say it, if I desired to make the most of the fact. I will 
only, therefore, observe here that it will commonly be found that men 
who, spite of much hard work, wear their years lightly, are men who 
delight in female society, and are popular with the other sex. Very 
busy men, who can find time for nothing else, beyond the immediate 
range of their duties and responsibilities, are seldom too busy for recreation 
of this kind. Some of the most strenuous and most successful workmen 
of modern times have, I am afraid, been perilously given to intrigue. It 
is the most exciting of all amusements, and, therefore, the one best suited 
to men whose public life is one of excitement. Bear well in mind, all 
who may peruse this in the midst of the pleasant and virtuous family 
circle, that I merely state the fact, as I believe it to be; I do not justify 
or palliate the practice. Happy the man to whom the domus et placens 
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uxor are all-sufficient. God be praised that there are such men, and 
among our brightest and bravest too! We will drop the subject of 
dangerous and exciting intrigue. It is a hard world indeed, if it will 
not admit that there may be innocent friendship and companionship 
between the two sexes, though the female society, which lightens the 
burden of toil and smoothes down the wrinkles of age, may not in all 
cases be that of wife and daughters. 

And not less necessary than pleasant recreation and cheering society, 
is good sleep. If you are to work well, you must sleep well. If you are 
to keep your health and strength and youth—to carry your powers of 
work with you to the last—you must sedulously pay court to your pillow. 
It will commonly be found that the men who carry their years lightly are 
men who possess the faculty of sleeping at will. If you have much work 
to do, you must not account time spent in sleep to be time lost. It is 
time gained. It is an essential part of the duty of the day. I had once 
an old servant, who used to say, “ Well, I have done my work. I have 
cleaned. up; and now I'll get my sleeping done.” Sleeping was in her 
philosophy a thing to be done—not a passive state, but an active part of 
her duty. And every workman should so consider it. Let him sleep in 
his bed, if he can, at proper hours of the night; if not, let him sleep at 
any odd time, when nature invites him to rest himself. If we do not play 
tricks with ourselves; if we work hard without overworking ourselves, 
sleep will rarely be coy to us. As a general rule, it may be said, that 
busy men are better sleepers than idlers, and that mental labour con- 
tributes more to sound sleep than bodily fatigue. I believe that only 
mere novices in work are kept awake by the thought of it. Experienced 
workmen acquire a habit of shaking off its environments when they will. 
If there be one thing in life for which 1 am profoundly thankful to the 
Giver of all good gifts, it is for the faculty of sleep. 


“T have two friends, who are with me night and day,— 
True friends and constant, ever by my side ; 
Than mother more devoted, or young bride— 
Yet when one comes, the other steals away : 
For jealous friends will no joint vigil keep ;— 
The one’s great name is Work ; the other’s, SteEP.” 

It may be thought to be a condition of good hearty strenuous work, 
that the business to be done should be such as suits the especial tastes and 
qualifications of the workman. It is a sorry thing to work against the 
grain; the wrong way of the stuff, as housewives say; invitd Minervd, 
according to the scholars. But there is much to be observed in abatement 
of this, whereof I shall speak presently ; being minded first to say that this 
evil is one which is very apt to cure or to neutralize itself. For men are 
prone, by very force of nature, whatsoever may be their early diversions, to 
return to the path along which their inclination would lead them, and it will 
commonly be found that, in the end, they are wedded to the work of their 
choice. Sometimes, it may fall out, that, habit being, as saith the proverb, 
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‘ta second nature,” the workman becomes first reconciled to his work, and 
afterwards well affected towards it simply by the force of habit and fami- 
liarity, and more than all by a growing competency to perform it with 
address. For seldom is it that we do not incline kindly towards that 
which we are conscious of being able to do readily and well. But the 
instances of the former mode of cure are, I esteem, more frequent; men 
forsaking the professions or trades to which they have been bound in youth 
by the will of their elders to follow others to which their natural tastes 
and appetences incline them. If there be truth in the proverb that, “a 
rolling stone gathers no moss,” it may be better philosophy to reconcile 
oneself to the unloved work; but “‘ Man will break out, despite philosophy,” 
and Nature is often too strong for us. Whether it be more worldly wise 
in such cases of ill-assorted alliance to look the matter boldly in the 
face, to go into the Court of Divorce, and making great sacrifice thereby 
of apprentice-fees, and premia, and education money, and years of early 
training and servitude, to make a fresh start in life, or to cling resolutely 
to the first uncongenial connexion, and work on ill-mated to the last, is 
a question which may well perplex a philosopher. There is no rule to 
be derived from experience in such a case ; for I have known men who have 
taken fresh starts, in mature years, make their way triumphantly to the 
goal of success, and I have known them too to break down, weak of 
limb and ‘seant of breath, painfully and regretfully, on the way. It might, 
perhaps, have appeared on closer inspection of these varying results, that 
in the one case the workman had been moved by an irrepressible instinct or 
appetence to embrace the new vocation, and in the other, by the instability 
and weakness of his nature, to forsake the old. And it is very certain 
that no such change should be lightly made; that we should examine our- 
selves carefully before we undertake it, and feel assured that it is not 
fickleness, or love of change, or want of perseverance that impels us, but 
a genuine conviction that we have within us the elements of success in 
the new way of life—that it is, in fact, our vocation or calling—that it 
calls us irresistibly, and that we must go. 

Besides, I would have it to be understood, as I before suggested, that 
even the unwilling Minerva has favours of her own to dispense—that 
there is compensation even for the pains and penalties of working against 
the grain. For there is-surely no work so worthy, so ennobling, as that 
which is done by us painfully and laboriously under a strong sense of an 
abiding duty. There is a satisfaction in the feeling that we have done, to 
the best of our poor ability, certain work altogether foreign to our tastes 
and inclinations — that we have striven manfully against our natural 
repugnance, and done the work assigned to us thoroughly and well, in spite 
of every temptation to half-do it, or to leave it altogether undone. There 
is a satisfaction, I say, in such a feeling, not to be derived from the con- 
templation of more congenial labour; for there is small merit in doing 
thoroughly and well what it pleases us to do. Work done without strife, 
almost, indeed, without labour, is but a shadow or delusion of work. But 
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to see a man sustained by a sense of duty, working painfully and labo- 
riously, with indemitable perseverance, day after day, at that which to him 
is mere drudgery and task-work, is a sight fit for the gods. What merit 
is it that I write these pages? Does it not please me to write them? Is 
not my heart in the sport? But what, if I were to have spent this bright 
autumn day, adding up column after column of abhorred figures, solely for 
duty’s sake, would it not be a meritorious performance? Should I not 
have reason to stroke my beard approvingly, and say, “ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant?” Moreover, the smaller your pleasure in doing 
your work, the greater your pleasure in having done it. Like Byron’s 
Tasso, I might, in one case, my pleasant long-sustaining task being done, 
blot its final page with tears: but, in the other, I should send up a grateful 
pxan, shouting—“Joy,—joy for ever, my task is done!” like Moore’s 
Peri, and rapturously asking myself whether I am not happy. 

Whether you like it or not, my friend, go at it cheerfully. Iknow some 
men who are always sighing over their work, and over work, too, of their 
own election. They think they are hardly used in having so much to do, 
and are continually predicting that they will break down under it. It is 
a bad sign in a workman when he falls into a habit of predicting failures 
and disasters. In the course of the recent investigation into the circum- 
stances of that mysterious child-murder, which has struck so deep and 
tragic an interest into well nigh every household in the country, one of 
the witnesses, a small farmer, was asked if he knew the meaning of the 
word “ prediction.” Confessing his ignorance, he excused himself on the 
ground that he had been at work since he was seven years old. He had 
been too busy all his life to trouble himself about predictions. And I am 
always inclined to think, I hope not uncharitably, when I hear a man 
sighing over his work, and predicting that he will break down under it, 
that he really has not, and never has had, very much work to do. In the 
same way, idle men who really do nothing—who have no calling, and 
perhaps not even a hobby—are continually pleading want of time. They 
are perfectly sincere, when they tell you that they have “no time” for 
anything involving intellectual exercise. They have come by force of 
habit to mistake strenuous idleness for work, and the day is dawdled out, 
miserably enough, before they have begun to take account of its hours. 
Busy men make time, whilst idle men are killing it, and refrain from 
urging a plea which, in their case, would be a valid one, and accepted as 
such almost before it is offered. 

It is obvious that this matter of the employment and distribution of 
time is at the very bottom of the whole question of Work. There are 
four-and-twenty hours in every day, and the great problem of their dis- 
tribution is one not easily to be solved. So various in its conditions and 
requirements is Work, that it is impossible, in a few sentences, to lay 
down any rules relating to the time that should be appropriated to, and 
absorbed by, it. There is hand-work and there is head-work; and in 
many trades and callings the question of time is settled by Act of Parlia- 
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ment, by official regulation, or even by social compact. Only recently 
one important section of the working world has been agitated by a question 
of nine or ten hours of toil to the labouring man’s days. There are some 
men whose work is never done, either because their calling is one which 
forbids limitation of hours, or because their minds are of so active, so 
restless a nature, that they cannot suffer themselves to lie fallow. A 
medical practitioner, for example, can never call an hour of the day or of 
the night his own. Literary men, too, work at all hours, early and late: 
there is no limitation to the labours of the imagination. As long as there 
is a subject to be found, there is work to be done. But the larger number 
of workmen go forth every day after breakfast, and return before dinner 
or before supper, spending from six to ten hours at their apportioned 
work. From ten to four is the ordinary work-time at the public offices, 
from nine to five at private mercantile establishments, and from nine to 
seven, or still later, at shops, where the work to be done is not of a kind 
to make any serious inroads upon body or on brain. Much has been said 
recently about the tendency of the age towards overwork. Heaven knows 
that I would protest against the age, if I believed that such were its ten- 
dency. Excessive competition may generate such results. But I do not 
think that, generally speaking, we are overworked. Perhaps what we 
want most is a little better distribution of our time. If I had the 
management of any number of men and women, and the disposal of their 
time, I would rather give them an extra hour’s work every day, so as to 
afford them a half-holiday in the week, and a week or two's holiday in 
every year, than that they should go without their holidays. I am con- 
vineed that I should find, on the 31st of December, that I had gained 
some good work and that they had gained some good health by the 
arrangement. : 

About the hour of the day at which head-work can most profitably be 
done there are varying opinions. The more common voice would seem to 
incline towards the dictum that “the morning is the best time for work,” 
but I am not disposed to accept this as a general proposition. I speak, of 
course, of volunteer work, which is bound by no especial laws. The 
ordinary affairs of life must be transacted in business hours, according to 
official chronology from ten to four; but I cannot help thinking that the 
work which makes the most noise in the world, is not done in office-hours. 
Continual interruptions at that time make sustained head-work difficult, if 
not impossible. There are few men occupying an important position in 
an “ office,” public or private, who do not carry their work home with 
them, and perform that part of it which demands the most thought, in the 
quietude of their own studies. Others do supplementary work, write 
books or articles, or solve mighty problems in science. Others again, 
having no official labours, choose their own time for literary labour or 
scientific research. To all of these, it must often have been a question, 
whether it is better to work early or late. Ihave said that the general 


verdict is in favour of the former; and on the whole, I think rightly. If 
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a man is blest with a regular occupation, demanding the mid-day period, 
he is necessitated to take his principal meal in the evening. If he works 
out of office-hours, he must work before breakfast or after dinner. To 
work after dinner, he must work late, by candle-light, at a time when he 
ought to be setting bedwards. Young men may do this, but few men past 
forty can work after dinner. If you can work at all at night, one hour at 
that time is worth any two in the morning. The house is hushed, the 
brain is clear, the distracting influences of the day are at an end. 
You have not to disturb yourself with thoughts of what you are 
about to do, or what you are about to suffer. You know that there 
is a gulf between you and the affairs of the outside world, almost 
like the chasm of death; and that you need not take thought of the 
morrow until the morrow has come. There are few really great thoughts, 
such as the world will not willingly let die, that have not been conceived 
under the quiet stars. Why, then, do I speak in praise of morning work ? 
It has its inevitable drawbacks. That the brain is clearer then than at 
other times is the merest theory, propounded by those who have not 
worked early or late. It is a time, too, of expectation: you feel that you 
are drifting into the cares and anxieties of the day, and it is difficult to 
distract your mind from what is to come. Moreover, the before-breakfast 
period must always be brought to an abrupt close. With the inevitable 
eight o’clock come the postman and the hot-water; and the disturbing 
business of the day has commenced. But at night you only drift into 
deeper silence and quicker inspiration. If the right mood is upon you, 
you write on; if not, your pillow awaits you. Why, then, I say, do I 
write in favour of early work? Partly, because after-dinner labour is 
often physically impossible, and, when possible, sometimes detrimental; and, 
partly, because few men can call their evenings their own. The claims 
of society and of the family circle are not to be resisted. The evening 
hours are the social hours, and it is right that we should devote them to 
intercourse with our fellows. But we can always rely upon our mornings. 
Nobody disputes with us the possession of them. And if we cannot do 
so much as at night, we are sure of being able to do something. 

And a great deal may be done, too, in little odd chinks and crevices of 
time—spare half-hours, of which many men take no account. I have not 
much faith in the story of the gentleman who wrote a great work on juris- 
prudence at odd times, while he was waiting for his wife to go out with 
him. Jurisprudence is not exactly the subject to be treated of by snatches 
in this way. But much useful work, nevertheless, may come out of these 
little odds and ends, which we are wont to throw idly away. There are 
few who have not desultory work for desultory hours. Letters may be 
written, which otherwise would obtrude themselves upon us, and break in 
upon our sustained labour. Notes may be made. Papers may be arranged. 
I know a man who devotes these fragments of time to the correction of the 
press, and is seldom without a proof-sheet in his pocket. At all sorts of 
odd times the pencil and the proof are produced: at railway stations, wait- 
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ing for the train; at hotels, waiting for dinner ; on the deck of a steamer; 
in the waiting-room of a minister; in all sorts of places, and in all possible 
circumstances, you may see him with a proof in his hand. It is a wise 
thing, too, to carry about a note-book in one’s pocket. Every public 
writer knows that he loses many of his best ideas, because they sprout up, 
unannounced and unexpected, at strange times, and are not stereotyped on 
the memory. He should always have the means of writing at hand. I 
know some men who make copious notes on the backs of letters, on the 
margins of their Bradshaws, on the fly-leaves of their guide-books—and 
forget them almost as soon as they are made. Scattered memoranda of 
this kind are sure not to turn up when they are wanted. But a recognized 
memorandum-book is an aide-de-camp never off duty—you may turn to it 
when you will. 

Indeed, small matter though it seem to be, I hold that every workman 
should look well to the implements of his calling. There is a proverb, 
which saith that “A bad workman complains of his tools.” It may be 
so; but good workmen work better with good tools. To those who work 
with their hands, they are everything; to those who work with their 


. heads they are of more account than may be supposed. “ What are such 


gross material aids as these to the subtle agencies of the brain? Is the 
flow of thought dependent upon the flow of ink from the pen?” Iam 
not ashamed to answer that I think good pens, and good ink, and good 
paper are “ material aids” in more senses than one. When the thick ink 
cakes in the pen, and the pen only scratches the fluffy paper, and your 
“fine Roman hand” is miserably transfigured into ungraceful and unin- 
telligible hieroglyphics, is there no interruption to the flow of your 
thoughts? Do you never lose an idea whilst you are vainly endeavour- 
ing to embody it on paper? Is the fecundity of your imagination never 
checked by the disturbance of your temper? Is it nothing to work in 
ease and comfort, with all appliances and means to boot? Is it nothing to 
have an easy chair, and a spacious table, and a good expanse of carpet 
whereon to walk to and fro, between your throes of labour? Let no man 
despise these things. A good room in itself is no small matter. Work 
when you can with the window open. Let in as much fresh air as this 
treacherous climate will permit. Do not sit too long at atime. Have a 
high standing desk whereby you may vary your attitude of labour; and 
when you are busy, receive visitors standing, if you wish to get rid of 
them soon. 
And now I am reminded that something ought to be said about method 
in work. To be orderly and methodical is a great thing; but I cannot 
help thinking that I might as well exhort my friends to be tall, or strong, 
or handsome, as to be orderly and methodical. Order and method are 
gifts, as beauty and genius are. I do not underrate their value, but 
I fear that they are not to be acquired. There are different kinds of 
workmen—workmen who create, and workmen who methodize or arrange. 
I do not here speak of internal arrangement—the arrangement of the 
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different parts of an intellectual work—but of external or material order 
and arrangement. To arrange your ideas is one thing; to arrange your 
papers is another. Some of the best and most rapid workmen I know 
are, in respect of order of this kind, hopelessly deficient. That a great 
deal of valuable time is lost in this way must be admitted. Nothing is in 
its right place. Papers are not to be found when wanted. Work is done, 
and then mislaid; and more time is spent in endeavouring to find it than 
it would take to do it over again. But, after all, I am doubtful whether 
those who fold, and docket, and arrange, and have everything in such 
excellent order that they can find it at a moment’s notice, do not spend 
more time in producing this state of things than the more careless 
workman loses by neglecting it. The men of order are seldom men 
of much creative genius. What they do, they do slowly; and they are 
commonly of more use in helping the real workmen than in doing work 
of their own. It is well for us that there are men of both kinds in 
the world. Until the One Perrect Workman vouchsafes to His creatures 
a diversity of qualities, a comprehensiveness of intelligence mvre nearly 
approaching His own, we must help one another, looking to our neighbour, 
in all humility, to make good our own deficiencies and to do that wherein 
we fail. 

Yes, O friends and brother workmen, we must help one another. 
We are all of one Guild—Full-brain cannot do without Neat-hand, any 
more than Neat-hand can do without Full-brain. What poor, weak, 
miserable creatures we are when we are left to ourselves! We want 
assistance at every turn of the road; at every quarter of an hour of the 
day. We think much of our own especial work, but how few, when we 
consider, are the things that we can do, how many the things that we 
cannot. Is our own work better than other men’s work? Is it more 
essential te the happiness of mankind? Does it keep the world a-going 
more than our neighbour's? Not it. That stout fellow who has just 
brought the heavy luggage from the railway station—could I do that? 
Yet there is somebody—perhaps a whole family of somebodies, who 
cannot go to bed without that box. Is there any one thus dependent 
upon me for his night’s comfort, or his morning’s cleanliness? Perhaps 
it is my privilege sometimes to be of use in my own way. If I work hard 
I have a right to expect that reward, and to trust that I benefit some one. 
All true workmen are public benefactors. Let us not measure ourselves 
against others and ask who is greater, who less. The “ toppling crags of 
duty ” are before us all. Let us strive “with toil of heart, and knees, 
and hands” to scale them, so that we may be brought, with His good 
help— 


« close upon the shining table-lands 
Io which our Lord himself is moon and sun,” 
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Tuere is one word in the English language which Englishmen are 
particularly proud of, and that is “home.” Their pride in this word, and 
all it represents, is fostered by travelling ; by observation, more or less 
hurried, or more or less prejudiced, of foreign manners; and even by 
foreigners themselves. It was only the other day, at a political lecture 
delivered in the middle of a morning concert by an Italian countess, that 
I was called upon to listen to the following words :— 

“‘¢ Home,’ parole intraduisible; parce qu’elle renferme en elle tout ce 
qu'il y a de bon, de deux, * de tendre dans |’existence; parce qu’elle est 
le poeme de toute une vie.’ 

It is not for me to question sad clienin as these, or to wonder 
at the love my countrymen bear to this word. I have stated my opinions 
in this magazine with regard to dwellings,* and no man who is as fasti- 
dious as I am in his taste for houses, can laugh at those who call home 
“the poem of a life.” Although many houses are well filled with fathers, 
mothers, and children, without being worthy the name of homes, it is 
certain that houses, especially in England, must form the groundwork of 
such “poems.” <A feeling of this still prompts me to linger about these 
shells of humanity, and examine a few unnoticed disturbing elements to 
which they may possibly be subjected. 

The house—the home—is entirely at the mercy of ‘next door,” or 
“over the way,” in spite of any Nuisances Removal Bill, and its atten- 
dant inspectors. The law is very powerful, or, if not powerful, is very 
meddling; but a certain democratic constitutional freedom of action is 
much stronger. An Englishman’s house is his castle by custom, usage 
and right, and he may do a great deal with his castle before he is checked 
by the law. 

There is the miser,—or that eccentric, sometimes mad, sometimes 
obstinate, sometimes single-minded individual, whom we call a “ miser,” 
for want of a better title. Has anybody ever calculated what he may do in 
blighting a neighbourhood? Walk about London, from east to west, from 
north to south; go into those suburban districts attached to the metropolis 
which are little towns in themselves, and take note of all the scarecrow 
dwellings you may see about you. There are plenty to look at. Some 
of these belong to misers, others to madmen, and some are in the hands 
of chancery. The law, instead of protecting property—and particularly 
that most delicate class of property, investments in houses—is one of its 
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chief destroyers. One house in chancery in a single row, terrace, or 
square, not only “ eats its own head off,” but nibbles at its neighbours. 

We will take Skinner Street, Snow Hill, in the city of London, and 

ask if that clump of houses, standing on the right-hand side as you 
descend towards Holborn, is an improvement to the neighbourhood, or 
a credit to a practical country? I think I can remember them for twenty 
years past, the same closed, dusty, spectral shops they are at present; the 
dead leaves of the street, the withered branches of the parish. Their 
black and blistered fronts are the prey of the bill-stickers, and their dark 
windows have been beaten into ragged holes by the youths of Sharp’s 
Alley. All houses of this kind, no matter where they may be situated, 
from stagnant Homerton to riotous Westminster, are thus kicked and 
ill-treated. It seems that the rising generation delight'in striking them 
precisely because they appear to have no friends. Youth is naturally 
cruel, and only grows humane as it grows older; but old as it may grow 
it never learns to love such hollow spectres. With what sentiments the 
living, breathing traders in the immediate neighbourhood regard these 
eyesores, I have no means of judging, but I should say they were far 
from friendly. Who the proprietor of the dead, but not buried houses, 
may be, and what is the cause of their death, are things not within 
my knowledge. An Englishman’s house is his castle. Why am I not 
satisfied ? 

Does any one ever go to Stratford, near Bow, by the coach road, and 
fail to notice a row of houses on the left-hand side, just before entering the 
village? I call them the Phantom Terrace. They were built, some years 
ago, for small family residences, in the approved terrace style—eighteen 
or twenty houses in a line, with areas in front,—the first and last being the 
largest. The story runs that they belong to two brothers, who have not 
spoken to each other for half a century. One brother is said to live at one 
corner, where there is certainly some slight signs of life, and the other 
brother is supposed to live at the other corner. If he does live there, it 
must be in one of the back kitchens. The popular belief in the neighbour- 
hood is, that they watch each other like two dogs at each end of a bone, 
and neither will lose sight of his withered property, for fear it should be 
stolen by the other. They appear to have an equal distrust of tenants, 
for all the terrace is unoccupied, and no bill or notice invites an offer from 
daring and speculative house-seekers. The windows, as usual, are black 
and broken ; the areas, when I saw them last, were without rails, being 
nothing but open, gaping pits; the doors were cut off from all communi- 
cation with the fore-courts, for want of steps, except in one instance, 
where a plank was placed across the chasm ; the once-painted timber was 
baked into a blue-white colour by the sun; and altogether they presented 
a very desolate, hopeless picture. I feel no delicacy in thus alluding to 
these houses ; for property of this kind, while it enjoys its private rights, 
is not released from many public duties. The parish has a complaint 
against such Phantom Terraces, because they occupy land, and yet con- 
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tribute little to the local taxes. Eccentricity is doubtless a very fine 
thing—it sometimes gives us genius; and genius gives us poems, statues 
and pictures—but it is not to be patted on the back when it plays its 
antics with houses. Passers-by can afford to smile at this Phantom Terrace, 
but not so the fixed inhabitants of “ Stratford atte Bowe.” Whoever may 
be its owner, and whatever may be the cause which has brought it to its 
present state, to them it is a blight—a legalized nuisance. 

Go from the fur east of London to the west, and you will still find 
these street-cancers; even within the shadow of Buckingham Palace. In 
James's Street, Westminster—so I think it is called—there is the fragment 
of a house-ruin clinging to a mansion. You may peep through the lop- 
sided closed shutters, or the crevices of the battered door, and see the 
broken outline of a small room, containing a heap of crumbled bricks. 
It is not difficult to fancy some bony figure sitting in dusty rags upon this 
mound, gnawing its fingers with hunger, and staring at you with glassy 
eyes through locks of matted hair. The place looks like a ground-down, 
jagged, decayed tooth, at the end of a comely row; and must be anything 
but agreeable as a next-door neighbour. Who is the owner of such an 
unfruitful plant? Was it a freeholder without kith or kin, who went out 
one day, some years ago, when life and property were not so secure as 
they are now, who never came back, and whose dwelling, long since 
stripped bare, is left to rot slowly away? Is it a woman in a close-fitting 
dress with a short waist, and a cowl-shaped bonnet, who visits the ruin 
timidly every now and then, who rubs her hands when she finds it still 
safe, and in the same place, and then trips along the street in a kind of 
joyous dance? 

I remember one phantom dwelling like this, that stood in the middle 
of a suburban street (like Middle Row in Holborn), the whole front of 
which, for some reason, was taken away, so that the rooms were exposed 
like the interior of an open doll’s house. There was no furniture in them 
worth speaking of, and the tenant was said to be an unconvicted murderer. 
Anyhow, the house had a tenant—a rough, unshaven man, who kept his 
coals in a corner of the first-floor room facing the street; and, in company 
with other boys, I used to wait for his appearance when he came out 
through an inner door to fetch a shovelful, as if he had been a figure over 
a toy-clock. I remember another house in the possession of an unruly 
tenant, who would neither pay rent nor give up the premises. The law of 
ejectment must have been in a very rude state at that time, or there must 
have been some peculiar features in this case, for I recollect the house 
being pulled down, tile by tile, plank by plank, brick by brick, like a 
house of cards, the greatest care being taken not to injure the family, who 
squatted on the foundation, until the last nail was removed. I knowa 
very pleasant village in Wiltshire which has been fatally injured by an 
undoubted miser. This man was an obstinate farmer, whose greed was 
for exceptionally high prices ; and he piled up wheat-ricks, which he kept 
untouched for twenty years, until they were one living mass of rats. The 
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whole place is now half eaten up by these vermin, who run up the 
cottage walls by daylight, and leap at birds as they fly over the village. 

If any one doubts the inconvenience of having a miser—so-called—for 
a neighbour, let him read the lives of John Elwes and Daniel Dancer. 
The former had various residences, and kept them all in such a state that 
they were nuisances to those who lived near them; and the latter, by 
living always at Harrow Weald Common, only showed us what he would 
have done if his lot had been cast in London. The Baron d’Aguilar, 
another “ eccentric,” as they are amiably called, must have been another 
disturber of many homes and houses. His chief freaks were performed at 
Islington, about the end of the last century, at a place which is now known 
in eccentric history as the ‘Starvation Farm.” He had several houses, 
shut up, and crammed with rich furniture, at different parts of the town, 
but he reserved his most obtrusive singularities for his farm-yard. He 
suffered nearly the whole of his live stock to languish and die by inches 
for want of provender, and sometimes they were seen devouring each 
other. His hogs were often observed gobbling up the lean fowls, while 
the “baron” walked about the wretched premises besmeared with all 
kinds of filth.* The miserable situation of the poor animals would often 
rouse the indignation of the neighbours, who assembled in crowds to hoot 
and pelt the baron. On these occasions he never took any notice of the 
incensed mob, but always seized the first opportunity of quietly making 
his escape. He was once threatened with a prosecution by the New 
River Company for throwing a skeleton of one of his cattle into the 
stream.f Truly, Camden Street, Islington, must have been an unpleasant 
dwelling-place about 1780 or 1790! 

I can fancy many other blights to neighbourhoods, many other un- 
pleasant neighbours, besides misers. The “ poem of a life” is so delicate, 
so easily disturbed and shaken to its very roots, that it lies at the mercy 
of a thing as impalpable as an echo. Woe upon the steady, domestic 
member of society, who has taken his lease, has made his alterations, 
and has pitched his tent, as he supposes, for life, if some peculiar eombina- 
tion of bricks and mortar should give his settlement an echo. A smoky 
chimney is not easily cured; but an echo is far more difficult to deal 
with. The power of reverberating sound is very amusing and agreeable 
when confined to lakes and mountain passes, and it may even be produc- 
tive of profit to those who trade upon the curiosity of tourists. Beyond 
this sphere of action it is a peculiar nuisance; a nuisance that is latent 
only for the short period it generally remains undiscovered, and which 
may be called into annoying activity at any mothent by a child. A talk- 
ing parrot (another home nuisance) which has learnt improper language 
on its homeward voyage, and which is hung up at the open window 
of a next-door dining-room, is not half as bad as an “ interesting echo.” 
I knew an echo of this kind near a town in Kent, which was called 
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“ interesting” by scientific writers, but which was not at all interesting 
to those who lived near it. This echo, produced by the position of certain 
farm-buildings, was triple in its reverberating effects; and, night or day, 
was seldom without a crowd of admirers. The town was a popular water- 
ing-place, not far from London, and young bucks who missed the packet- 
boat used never to miss the echo. It kept them out of bed until very 
early hours in the morning, on which occasions the neighbourhood of the 
farm-buildings was disturbed by jocular phrases and inquiries. The local 
constable was powerless as a prevention, for the echo could be tested 
from a considerable distance, and from many different points, so that it 
was impossible to fix any one as the mover of the nuisance. The farmer’s 
life, particularly, was rendered unbearable. Like Caliban, he lived sur- 
rounded by mysterious and insulting noises; the bellowing of his cattle, . 
the crowing of his fowls, was multiplied by three, without any benefit to 
his pocket ; his children grew up, and, as their voices strengthened, only 
added to his annoyance; he dreaded to call a labourer across a meadow, 
for fear of arousing his enemy ; and at last he acted like a sensible man, 
and turned his back for ever upon such a dwelling. Fortunately for him, 
he was not a frecholder, so he shifted without much loss; but, for all that, 
the “poem of a life” is not easily transplanted. Something is always 
left behind, if only old habits and old associations. 

No matter how isolated we may endeavour to live, we are nearly 
always at the mercy of our next-door neighbours. Their quarrels, in 
many instances, become our quarrels, and their enemies our enemies. I 
remember a row of fine old red-brick “‘ detached” mansions, standing in 
one of the London suburbs, that were turned completely round, because 
the owner of one of them had offended a landowner opposite. As they 
originally stood, their frontage looked on to a pleasant little meadow, well 
studded with trees. They were built about 1720, on the border of what 
was then a narrow country road, and the opposite prospect, though not 
secured, was regarded as an important addition to their value. This pro- 
spect, or meadow, continued untouched for nearly a century, until a quarrel 
arose between the owner of the land, and the owner of one of the man- 
sions. One householder raised the dispute, but the whole row suffered. 
In a few months the trees on the pleasant meadow were cut down to bare, 
unsightly posts, and the whole place was covered with small hut-like 
dwellings of the meanest kind. A number of sweeps, dustmen, coal- 
heavers, and brickmakers were soon induced to plant themselves in this 
settlement, and complete the landowner’s revenge. The backs of the huts— 
to heap indignity upon indignity—were purposely turned towards the 
mansions, and there was nothing left for the mansions to do, but to turn 
their backs upon the huts. Drawing-rooms were transformed into ser- 
vants’ bed-rooms, and bed-rooms into drawing-rooms, and the habits of 
half a century had to be altered in a day. How many aged, conservative 
people received their death-blow in this revolution, I am not able to state ; 
but as life is entirely made up of what appear to be trifles, it is probable 
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that many old inhabitants were grievously shaken by the change. To 
inake matters worse, the prospect they were compelled to turn to was not 
an improvement on the last. They had to look across their gardens on 
one of those brick-field deserts, where a town of little houses for persons 
“employed in the city” was rapidly growing round a spiky, unfinished 
church. This attack upon the unfortunate mansions arose from nothing 
more than a dispute about taking the chair at a charity dinner, wherein the 
householder insulted the landowner, and obstinately refused to apologize. 

To those whose lot it is to live in streets, or places where the luxury 
of detached houses cannot be indulged in, the character and pursuits of 
next-door neighbours should be a fruitful source of anxiety. The prac- 
tice of gathering together, brings strength and security in some cases ; in 
others it only brings risk and annoyance. You may conduct your house-~ 
hold with the most scrupulous care, you may never allow a lighted 
candle in any room without it is planted in a wire-guard; and you may 
retire to rest with a perfect consciousness that everything of an inflam- 
mable character has been properly extinguished. All this prudence, how- 
ever, may have been thrown away, because your neighbours are not as 
careful as you are. You may lie at the mercy of a boy on one side, who 
is fond of reading his light literature in bed, or of an old lady, on the 
other side, who forgets that a flaming gas-jet is not as harmless as a water- 
pipe. At the hour when you have usually sunk into total forgetfulness 
of the world, you may be called upon to stand in a half-dreamy, half- 
clothed state in the middle of the puddly street, and see your favourite 
books and pictures pumped on, to save them from the fire raging at your 
neighbour's. 

How many of us have slept calmly over powder-mines, without being 
aware of our danger! How many a house has been secretly crammed 
with explosive fireworks, because to harbour such things is illegal; and 
how many a man has been hurled against his own walls, because his next- 
door neighbour was a smuggling “ pyrotechnist! ” 

A man who takes root in a particular neighbourhood, and tries to 
stand above it—who lives at Rome, and will not do as Rome does—has 
endless difficulties to contend with. I know a district, in a once distin- 
guished part of old London, which is now overrun by lodgers and lodging- 
letters. Most of the lodgers are poor foreign refugees, and here it was 
that I once saw Felice Orsini throwing a cigar end out of a second- 
floor window. In an old street of this district (built about 1680) I 
noticed, some eight years ago, painted on the street door of a respectable- 
looking house, immediately under the knocker, the following laconic 
notice :— 

“BROWN. No Lopazrs.” 

Here was certainly an attempt to defend the “poem of a life” from all 
foreign attacks in a single vigorous line. It was a history in itself, far 
more expressive than many volumes. It told the passer-by the existing 
character of the neighbourhood. It spoke of many troublesome applications 
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that had been made for shelter by weary travellers, while cabs, piled up 
with luggage, were waiting at the door. It spoke of many bewildering 
inquiries that had been made after people with strange names, who had 
either assassinated an unpopular king, or had left a little account unsettled 
at a tailor's. It spoke of many mistaken knocks and rings, which had 
brought down a sulky maid-servant from a fourth floor (the, houses run 
lofty in that neighbourhood), and had caused her to “ give notice” to her 
master or her mistress. It spoke plainly enough to those who could 
understand English, but not so plainly to most foreigners. Mr. Fergusson, 
seeking for bed and board, was warned off the door-step ; but Monsieur 
Ferguson, and Herr Feurgeisonn, and Signor Fergusoni may still have 
pestered “ Brown.” It showed, however, what lodgers may blight a whole 
district, especially for those sturdy housekeepers who desire to live with- 
out them. 

There is no fate more melancholy, in my opinion, than that of people 
who plant their homes in a neighbourhood which fades almost as soon as 
it is born. I know many such neighbourhoods in the outskirts of London, 
that started badly some thirty or forty years ago, and have now lost them- 
selves beyond redemption. The back streets of small houses, in a district 
like this, seldom show much change, except in the decay brought on by 
bad building, rough usage, and a carelessness about repairs. The field, or 
market-garden, which formed their termination when they started, may 
have been planned out in new streets a little broader, and with houses 
a little larger; or, it may be, filled up with those most dreary objects, the 
black, can-shaped gas-holders of a gas-factory. A short street that is 
blocked up at one end with several of these dark store-houses of light, is 
not a cheerful sight to look upon; but even that is less depressing than 
the more ambitious parts of the district. The weakest and most depress- 
ing part is generally a terrace, which is evidently a local misfit—a builder’s 
mistake. It will possess size, and a hopelessly shabby air of pretence, 
and that will be all. Some few respectable householders will live in it, 
induced to do so, perhaps, by low rents, or business that ties them to the 
locality. These are the persons whose fate is to be commiserated, who 
will suffer by neighbours over whom they have no control. The first sign 
of decay will be the sprouting out of a loan office; the next a parlour 
turned into the work-room of an artificial flower-maker, the next a front 
garden converted into the timber-yard of a small piano-forte maker, and 
another garden half filled with samples of “ superfine” tombstones, and 
the “latest fashion” in monumental urns. Perhaps a gilded arm and 
mallet will be thrust out of the wall between two first-floor windows, to 
show that gold-beating has obtained a footing on the terrace; and before 
many months have passed, the lower rooms and garden of the same house 
may be occupied by a cheap and obtrusive photographer. From this 
point an alacrity in sinking may be fully expected. 

The photographer will get cheaper still, and more obtrusive; his 
operations will spread from the house and garden to the public pathway, 
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where he will stand with an inky specimen of his art, and stop the passers- 
by ; an adjoining house will put out a few shaky chairs, a washing-tub, 
a fender, and a four-post bedstead, and call itself a broker’s; another 
house will bud out boldly in the bird and dog fancying line; and the 
largest house at the corner will be started as a “Terpsichorean Hall,” 
where the Schottische, Gitani, Varsoviana, and Gorlitza dances, with 
German, Spanish, and French waltzing, and Parisian quadrilles, will be 
taught at sixpence a lesson. The terrace will be lucky if it gets through 
the winter season without falling into the hands of travelling showmen. 

It was only the other day, as I passed a place of this description, 
which has sat to me as a model, that I saw a rifle-gallery in full demand 
at a penny a shot, which was nothing more than a broad tube carried 
through an open window of a front parlour right across the apartment 
to a target in the yard beyond. I had known the house in better days, 
and I shuddered at such a desecration of the domestic hearth. 

Few men are so rich and powerful that they can live in the metro- 
polis, and yet surround themselves with such armour that they can 
afford to despise their neighbours. A neighbour is a man who will 
always make his presence felt through one or other of the senses. He 
may attack you through the ear, through the nose, or through the eye ; 
but attack you he assuredly will, and when you least expect it. The 
only comfort is, that these attacks, these disturbers of home, are passed 
on, and while you are annoyed by one neighbour, you may pro- 
bably be annoying another. On one side of me is a man who is always 
altering his house, who has offended my taste by covering his red bricks 
with a coating of stucco, although the whole row in which we live was 
built in 1768. His scaffolding is even now before my window, and his 
bricklayer’s labourer is staring at me as I write, little thinking that I am 
handing him down to posterity. On the other side is a quiet neighbour 
who is often annoyed by my children and my piano. Again, I have been 
shocked by the outside of a ducal residence in Cavendish Square, which 
seems to me to boast that penal style of architecture peculiar to houses 
of correction. The noble owner has, doubtless, in his turn, been shocked 
by many house monsters of plebeian taste; and so, in the great clearing- 
house of the world, such accounts are fairly balanced. The English home 
is good ; the French want of home is good; and neither country should 
be blamed for not being the same as the other. The home—the “ poem 
of a life” —may have its pleasures, but it may also have its pains; and 
there is much philosophy in the French mode of living out of doors, and 
sleeping quite contentedly in the fraction of a dwelling. 
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DB Roundabont Fourney. 


—-—2>e—— 
NOTES OF A WEEK’S HOLIDAY. 


EDITATIONS.— We most 
of us tell old stories in 
our families. The wife 
and children laugh for 
the hundredth time at 
the joke. The old ser- 
vants (though old ser- 
vants are fewer every 
day) nod and smile 
a recognition at the 
well-known anecdote. 
“Don’t tell that story 
of Grouse in the gun- 
room,” says Diggory 
to Mr. Hardcastle in 
the play, “ or I must 
laugh.” As we twad- 


dle, and grow old and forgetful, we may tell an old story; or, out of mere 
benevolence, and a wish to amuse a friend when conversation is flagging, 
disinter a Joe Miller now and then; but the practice is not quite honest, 
and entuils a certain necessity of hypocrisy on story hearers and tellers. 
It is a sad thing, to think that a man with what you call a fund of anecdote 
isa humbug, more or less amiable and pleasant. What right have I to tell 
my “Grouse and the gunroom” over and over in the presence of my wife, 
mother, mother-in-law, sons, daughters, old footman or parlour-maid, 
confidential clerk, curate, or what not? I smirk and go through the 
history, giving my admirable imitations of the characters introduced: I 
mimic Jones’s grin, Hobbs’s squint, Brown’s stammer, Grady’s brogue, 
Sandy’s Scotch accent, to the best of my power: and the family part of 
my audience laughs good-humouredly. Perhaps the stranger, for whose 
amusement the performance is given, is amused by it, and laughs too. But 
this practice continued is not moral. This self-indulgence on your part, my 
dear Paterfamilias, is weak, vain—not to say culpable. I can imagine many 
a worthy man, who begins unguardedly to read this page, and comes to the 
present sentence, lying back in his chair, thinking of that story which he 
has told innocently for fifty years, and rather piteously owning to himself, 
“Well, well, it is wrong; I have no right to call on my poor wife to laugh, 
my daughters to affect to be amused, by that old, old jest of mine. And 
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they would have gone on laughing, and they would have pretended to be 
amused, to their dying day, if this man had not flung his damper over our 
hilarity.” . . . I lay down the pen, and think, “ Are there any old stories 
which I still tell myself in the bosom of my family? Have I any ‘ Grouse 
in my gunroom?’” If there are such, it is because my memory fails; 
not because I want applause, and wantonly repeat myself. You see, men 
with the so-called fund of anecdote will not repeat the same story to the 
same individual; but they do think that, on a new party, the repetition of 
a joke ever so old may be honourably tried. I meet men walking the 
London street, bearing the best reputation, men of anecdotical powers :—I 
know such, who very likely will read this, and say, “‘ Hang the fellow, he 
means me!” AndsoIdo. No—no man ought to tell an anecdote more 
than thrice, let us say, unless he is sure he is speaking only to give 
pleasure to his hearers—unless he feels that it is not a mere desire for 
praise which makes him open his jaws. 

And is it not with writers as with raconteurs? Ought they not to 
have their ingenuous modesty? May authors tell old stories, and how 
many times over? When I come to look at a place which I have visited 
any time these twenty or thirty years, I recal not the place merely, but 
the sensations I had at first seeing it, and which are quite different to my 
feelings to-day. That first day at Calais; the voices of the women crying 
out at night, as the vessel came alongside the pier; the supper at Quillacq’s 
and the flavour of the cutlets and wine; the red-calico canopy under 
which I slept; the tiled floor, and the fresh smell of the sheets; the 
wonderful postilion in his jack-boots and pigtail ;—all return with perfect 
clearness to my mind, and I am seeing them, and not the objects which are 
actually under my eyes. Here is Calais. Yonder is that commissioner I 
have known this score of years. Here are the women screaming and 
bustling over the baggage; the people at the passport-barrier who take 
your papers. My good people, I hardly see you. You no more interest 
me than a dozen orange women in Covent Garden, or a shop book-keeper 
in Oxford Street. But you make me think of a time when you were 
indeed wonderful to behold—when the little French soldiers wore white 
cockades in their shakos—when the diligence was forty hours going to 
Paris ; and the great-booted postilion, as surveyed by youthful eyes from 
the coupé, with his jurons, his ends of rope for the harness, and his 
clubbed pigtail, was a wonderful being, and productive of endless amuse- 
ment. You young folks don’t remember the apple-girls who used to follow 
the diligence up the hill beyond Boulogne, and the delights of the jolly 
road ? In making continental journeys with young folks, an oldster may 
be very quiet, and, to outward appearance, melancholy; but really he 
has gone back to the days of his youth, and he is seventeen or eighteen 
years of age (as the case may be), and is amusing himself with all his 
might. He is noting the horses as they come squealing out of the post- 
house yard at midnight; he is enjoying the delicious meals at Beauvais 
and Amiens, and quafling ad libitum the rich table-d’héte wine ; he is hail- 
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fellow with the conductor, and alive to all the incidents of the road. A 
man can’t be alive in 1860 and 1830 at the same time, don’t you see? 
Bodily, I may be in 1860, inert, silent, torpid; but in the spirit I am 
walking about in 1828, let us say ;—in a blue dress coat and brass buttons, 
a sweet figured silk waistcoat (which I button round a slim waist with per- 
fect ease), looking at beautiful beings with gigot sleeves and tea-tray hats 
under the golden chesnuts of the Tuileries, or round the Place Vendéme, 
where the drapeau blanc is floating from the statueless column. Shall we 
go and dine at Bombarda’s, near the Hotel Breteuil, or at the Café Virginie? 
—Away! Bombarda’s and the Hétel Breteuil have been pulled down 
ever so long. They knocked down the poor old Virginia Coffee-house last 
year. My spirit goes and dines there. My body, perhaps, is seated with 
ever so many people in a railway carriage, and no wonder my companions 
find me dull and silent. Have you read Mr. Dale Owen’s Pootsteps on 
the Confines of Another World ?—(My dear sir, it will make your hair 
stand quite refreshingly on end.) In that work you will read that when 
gentlemen’s or ladies’ spirits travel off a few score or thousand miles to 
visit a friend, their bodies lie quiet and in a torpid state in their beds or 
in their arm-chairs at home. So, in this way, I am absent. My soul 
whisks away thirty years back into the past. I am looking out anxiously 
for a beard. I am getting past the age of loving Byron’s poems, and 
pretend that I like Wordsworth and Shelley much better. Nothing I eat 
- or drink (in reason) disagrees with me; and I know whom I think to be 
the most lovely creature in the world. Ah, dear maid (of that remote 
but well-remembered period), are you a wife or widow now ?—are you 
dead ?—are you thin and withered and old?—or are you grown much 
stouter, with a false front? and so forth. 

O Eliza, Eliza !—Stay, was she Eliza? Well, I protest I have for- 
gotten what your Christian name was. You know I only met you for two 
days, but your sweet face is before me now, and the roses blooming on it 
are as fresh as in that time of May.. Ah, dear Miss X , my timid 
youth and ingenuous modesty would never have allowed me, even in my 
private thoughts, to address you otherwise than by your paternal name, 
but that (though I conceal it) I remember perfectly well, and that your 
dear and respected father was a brewer. 

Caritton.—I was awakened this morning with the chime which 
Antwerp cathedral clock plays at half-hours. The tune has been haunting 
me ever since, as tunes will. You dress, eat, drink, walk, and talk to 
yourself to their tune: their inaudible jingle accompanies you all day: 
you read the sentences of the paper to their rhythm. I tried uncouthly 
to imitate the tune to the ladies of the family at breakfast, and they say 
it is “the shadow dance of Dinorah.” It may be so. I dimly remember 
that my body was once present during the performance of that opera, 
whilst my eyes were closed, and my intellectual faculties dormant at the 
back of the box; howbcit, I have learned that shadow dance from hear- 
ing it pealing up ever so high in the air, at night, morn, noon, 
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How pleasant to lie awake and listen to the cheery peal! whilst the 
old city is asleep at midnight, or waking up rosy at sunrise, or basking in 
noon, or swept by the scudding rain which drives in gusts over the broad 
places, and the great shining river; or sparkling in snow which dresses up 
a hundred thousand masts, peaks, and towers; or wrapt round with 
thunder-cloud canopies, before which the white gables shine whiter; day 
and night the kind little carillon plays its fantastic melodies overhead. 
The bells go on ringing: Quot vivos vocant, mortuos plangunt, fulgura 
Jrangunt; so on to the past and future tenses, and for how many nights, 
days, and years! Whilst the French were pitching their fulgura into 
Chassé’s citadel, the bells went on ringing quite cheerfully. Whilst the 
scaffolds were up and guarded by Alva’s soldiery, and regiments of 
penitents, blue, black, and grey, poured out of churches and convents, 
droning their dirges, and marching to the place of the Hotel de Ville, where 
heretics‘and rebels were to meet their doom, the bells up yonder were 
chanting at their appointed half-hours and quarters, and rang the mauvais 
quart @heure for many a poor soul. This bell can see as far away as the 
towers and dykes of Rotterdam. That one can call a greeting to 
St. Ursula’s at Brussels, and toss a recognition to that one at the town-hall 
of Oudenarde, and remember how after a great strvggle there a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago the whole plain was covered with the flying 
French chivalry—Burgundy, and Berri, and the Chevalier of St. George 
flying like the rest. ‘What is your clamour about Oudenarde?” says 
another bell, (Bob Major this one must be.) “Be still, thou querulous 
old clapper! J can see over to Hougoumont and St. John. And about 
forty-five years since, I rang all through one Sunday in June, when there 
was such a battle going on in the corn-fields there, as none of you others 
ever heard tolled of. Yes, from morning service until after vespers, the 
French and English were all at it, ding-dong.” And then calls of business 
intervening, the bells have to give up their private jangle, resume their 
professional duty, and sing their hourly chorus out of Dinorah. 

What a prodigious distance those bells can be heard! I was awakened 
this morning to their tune, I say. I have been hearing it constantly ever 
since. And this house whence I write, Murray says, is two hundred and ten 
miles from Antwerp. And it is a week off; and there is the bell still 
jangling its shadow dance out of Dinorah. An audible shadow you 
understand, and an invisible sound, but quite distinct; and a plague take 
the tune ! 

Unper THE Betts.—Who has not seen the church under the bell? 
Those lofty aisles, those twilight chapels, that cumbersome pulpit with its 
huge carvings, that wide gray pavement flecked with various light from the 
jewelled windows, those famous pictures between the voluminous columns 
over the altars which twinkle with their ornaments, their votive little 
silver hearts, legs, limbs, their little guttering tapers, cups of sham roses, 
and what not? I saw two regiments of little scholars creeping in and 
forming square, each in its appointed place, under the vast roof; and 
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teachers presently coming to them. A stream of light from the jewelled 
windows beams slanting down upon each little squad of children, and the 
tall background of the church retires into a grayer gloom. Pattering little 
feet of laggards arriving echo through the great nave. They trot in and 
join their regiments, gathered under the slanting sunbeams. What are 
they learning? Is it truth? Those two gray ladies with their books in 
their hands in the midst of these little people have no doubt of the truth 
of every word they have printed under their eyes. Look, through the 
windows jewelled all over with saints, the light comes streaming down 
from the sky, and heaven’s own illuminations paint the book! A sweet, 
touching picture indeed it is, that of the little children assembled in this 
immense temple, which has endured for ages, and grave teachers bending 
over them. Yes, the picture is very pretty of the children and their 
teachers, and their book—but the text? Is it the truth, the only truth, 
nothing but the truth? If I thought so, I would go and sit down on the 
form cum parvulis, and learn the precious lesson with all my heart. 
Beapie.—But I submit, an obstacle to conversions is the intrusion and 
impertinence of that Swiss fellow with the baldric—the officer who answers 
to the beadle of the British Islands—and is pacing about the church with 
an eye on the congregation. Now the boast of Catholics is that their 
churches are open to all; but in certain places and churches there are 
exceptions. At Rome I have been into St. Peter’s at all hours: the doors 
are always open, the lamps are always burning, the faithful are for ever 
kneeling at one shrine or the other. But at Antwerp, not so. In the 
afternoon you can go to the church, and be civilly treated; but you 
must pay a franc at the side gate. In the forenoon the doors are open, 
to be sure, and there is no one to levy an entrance fee. I was standing 
ever so still, looking through the great gates of the choir at the twinkling 
lights, and listening to the distant chants of the priests performing the 
service, when a sweet chorus from the organ loft broke out behind me 
overhead, and I turned round. My friend the drum-major ecclesiastic 
was down upon me in a moment. “ Do not turn your back to the altar 
during divine service,” says he, in very intelligible English. I take the 
rebuke, and turn’ a soft right-about face, and listen awhile as the service 
continues. See it I cannot, nor the altar and its ministrants. We are 
separated from these by a great screen and closed gates of iron, through which 
the lamps glitter and the chant comes by gusts only. Seeing a score 
of children trotting down a side aisle, I think I may follow them. I am 
tired of looking at that hideous old pulpit with its grotesque monsters 
and decorations. I slip off to the side aisle; but my friend the drum- 
major is instantly after me—almost I thought he was going to lay hands 
on me. “You mustn’t go there,” says he; “you mustn’t disturb the 
service.” Iwas moving as quietly as might be, and ten paces off there 
were twenty children kicking and clattering at their ease. I point them 
out to the Swiss. “They come to pray,” says he. ‘“ You don’t come to 
pray, you——” ‘When I come to pay,” says I, “I am welcome,” and 
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with this withering sarcasm, I walk out of church in a huff. I don't 
envy the feelings of that beadle after receiving point blank such a stroke 
of wit. 

Leo Beteicus.—Perhaps you will say after this I am a prejudiced 
critic. I see the pictures in the cathedral fuming under the rudeness of 
that beadle, or, at the lawful hours and prices, pestered by a swarm of 
shabby touters, who come behind me chattering in bad English, and who 
would have me see the sights through their mean, greedy eyes. Better see 
Rubens anywhere than in a church. At the Academy, for example, 
where you may study him at your leisure. But at church ?—I would 
as soon ask Alexandre Dumas for a sermon. Either would paint you 
a martyrdom very fiercely and picturesquely—writhing muscles, flaming 
coals, scowling captains and executioners, swarming groups, and light, 
shade, colour, most dexterously brilliant or dark; but in Rubens I am 
admiring the performer rather than the piece. With what astonishing 
rapidity he travels over his canvas; how tellingly the cool lights and 
warm shadows are made to contrast and relieve each other; how that 
blazing, blowsy penitent in yellow satin and glittering hair carries down 
the stream of light across the picture! This is the way to work, my boys, 
and earn a hundred florins a day. See! I am as sure of my line asa 
skater of making his figure of eight!—and down with a sweep goes a 
brawny arm or a flowing curl of drapery. The figures arrange themselves 
as if by magic. The paint-pots are exhausted in furnishing brown 
shadows. The pupils look wondering on, as the master careers over the 
canvas. Isabel or Helena, wife No. 1 or No. 2 are sitting by, buxom, 
exuberant, ready to be painted; and the children are boxing in the 
corner, waiting till they are wanted to figure as cherubs in the picture. 
Grave burghers and gentlefolks come in on a visit. There are oysters and 
Rhenish always ready on yonder table. Was there ever such a painter? 
He has been an ambassador, an actual Excellency, and what better man 
could be chosen? He speaks all the languages. He earns a hundred 
florins a day. Prodigious! Thirty-six thousand five hundred florins 
ayear. Enormous! He rides out to his castle with a score of gentlemen 
after him, like the Governor. That is his own portrait as St. George. 
You know he is an English knight? Those are his two wives as the 
two Maries. He chooses the handsomest wives. He rides the hand- 
somest horses. He paints the handsomest pictures. He gets the hand- 
somest prices for them. That slim young Van Dyck, who was his pupil, 
has genius too, and is painting all the noble ladies in England, and turning 
the heads of some of them. And Jordaens—what a droll dog and clever 
fellow! Have you seen his fat Silenus? The master himself could not 
paint better. And his altar-piece at St. Bavon’s? He can paint you any 
thing, that Jordaens can—a drunken jollification of boors and doxies, or a 
martyr howling with half his skin off. What a knowledge of anatomy ! 
But there is nothing like the master—-nothing. He can paint you his 
thirty-six thousand five hundred florins’ worth a year. Have you heard 
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of what he has done for the French Court? Prodigious! I can’t look at 
Rubens’ pictures without fancying I see that handsome figure swaggering 
before the canvas. And Hans Hemmelinck at Bruges? Have you never 
seen that dear old hospital of St. John, on passing the gate of which you 
enter into the fifteenth century. I see the wounded soldier still lingering 
in the house, and tended by the kind gray sisters. His little panel on 
its easel is placed at the light. He covers his board with the most 
wondrous, beautiful little figures, in robes as bright as rubies and ame- 
thysts. I think he must have a magic glass, in which he catches the 
reflection of little cherubs with many-coloured wings, very little and bright. 
Angels, in long crisp robes of white, surrounded with haloes of gold, come 
and flutter across the mirror, and he draws them. He hears mass every 
day. He fasts through Lent. No monk is more austere and holy than 
Hans. Which do you love best to behold, the lamb or the lion? the 
eagle rushing through the storm, and pouncing mayhap on carrion; or 
the linnet warbling on the spray ? 

By much the most delightful of the Christopher set of Rubens to my 
thind (and ego is introduced on these occasions, so that the opinion may 
pass only for my own, at the reader’s humble service to be received or 
declined) is the “ Presentation in the Temple :” splendid in colour, in senti- 
ment sweet and tender, finely conveying the story. To be sure, all the 
others tell their tale unmistakeably—witness that coarse “ Salutation,” that 
magnificent ‘Adoration of the Kings” (at the Museum), by the same 
strong downright hands; that wonderful “ Communion of St. Francis,” 
which, I think, gives the key to the artist’s faire better than any of his 
performances. I have passed hours before that picture in my time, trying 
and sometimes fancying I could understand by what masses and contrasts 
the artist arrived at his effect. In many others of the pictures parts of 
this method are painfully obvious, and you see how grief and agony are 
produced by blue lips, and eyes rolling blood-shot with dabs of vermilion. 
There is something simple in the practice. Contort the eyebrow sufti- 
ciently, and place the eyeball near it,—by a few lines you have anger or 
fierceness depicted. Give me a mouth with no special expression, and 
pop a dab of carmine at each extremity—and there are the lips smiling. 
This is art if you will, but a very naive kind of art: and now you know 
the trick, don’t you see how easy it is? 

Tu Quoque.—Now you know the trick, suppose you take a canvas 
and see whether you can do it? There are brushes, palettes, and gallipots 
fall of paint and varnish. Have you tried, my dear sir—you, who set up 
to be a connoisseur? Have you tried? I have—and many aday. And 
the end of the day’s labour? O dismal conclusion! Is this puerile 
niggling, this feeble scrawl, this impotent rubbish, all you can producee— 
you, who but now found Rubens commonplace and vulgar, and were 
pointing out the tricks of his mystery? Pardon, O great chief, magni- 
ficent master and poet! You can do. We critics, who sneer and are 
wise, can but pry, and measure, and doubt, and carp. Look at the lion, 
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Did you ever see such a gross, shaggy, mangy, roaring brute? Look at 
him eating lumps of raw meat—positively bleeding, and raw, and tough— 
till, faugh ! it turns one’s stomach to see him—O the coarse wretch! Yes, 
but he is a lion. Rubens has lifted his great hand, and the mark he has 
made has endured for two centuries, and we still continue wondering at 
him, and admiring him. What a strength in thatarm! What splendour 
of will hidden behind that tawny beard, and those honest eyes! Sharpen 
your pen, my good critic. Shoot a feather into him; hit him, and make 
him wince. Yes, you may hit him fair, and make him bleed, too; but, 
for all that, he is a lion—a mighty, conquering, generous, rampagious Leo 
Belgicus—monarch of his wood. And he is not dead yet, and I will not 
kick at him. 

Sir Anrony.—In that “ Pieti” of Van Dyck, in the Museum, have you 
ever looked at the yellow-robed angel, with the black scarf thrown over 
her wings and robe? What a charming figure of grief and beauty ! 
What a pretty compassion it inspires! It soothes and pleases me like a 
sweet rhythmic chant. See how delicately the yellow robe contrasts with 
the blue sky behind, and the scarf binds the two! If Rubens lacked grace, 
Van Dyck abounded in it. What a consummate elegance! What a 
* perfect cavalier! No wonder the fine ladies in England admired Sir 
Antony. Look at 

Here the clock strikes three, and the three gendarmes who keep the 
Musée cry out, “ Allons! Sortons ! Il est trois heures! Allez! Sortez !” and 
they skip out of the gallery as happy as boys running from school. And 
we must go too, for though many stay behind—many Britons with 
Murray’s handbooks in their handsome hands; they have paid a franc 
for entrance-fee, you see—and we knew nothing about the franc for 
entrance until those gendarmes with sheathed sabres had driven us out of 
this Paradise. 

But it was good to go and drive on the great quays, and see the ships 
unlading, and by the citadel, and wonder howabouts and whereabouts it 
was so strong. We expect a citadel to look like Gibraltar or Ehrenbreit- 
stein at least. But in this one there is nothing to see but a flat plain and 
some ditches, and some trees, and mounds of uninteresting green. And 
then I remember how there was a boy at gchool, a little dumpy fellow of 
no personal appearance whatever, who couldn’t be overcome except by a 
much bigger champion, and the immensest quantity of thrashing. A 
perfect.citadel of a boy, with a General Chassé sitting in that bomb-proof 
casemate, his heart, letting blow after blow come thumping about his head, 
and never thinking of giving in. 

And we go home, and we dine in the company of Britons, at the com- 
fortable Hétel du Parc, and we have bought a novel apiece for a shilling, 
and every half-hour the sweet carillon plays the waltz from Dinorah in 
the air. And we have been happy; and it seems about a month since we 
left London yesterday; and nobody knows where we are, and we defy care 


and the postman. 
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SpoorwEG.—Vast green flats, speckled by spotted cows, and bound by a 
gray frontier of windmills; shining canals stretching through the green; 
odours like those exhaled from the Thames in the dog-days, and a fine per- 
vading smell of cheese ; little trim houses, with tall roofs, and great windows 
of many panes ; gazebos, or summer-houses, hanging over pea-green canals ; 
kind-looking, dumpling-faced farmers’ women with laced caps and golden 
frontlets and earrings; about the houses and towns which we pass a great 
air of comfort and neatness; a queer feeling of wonder that you can’t 
understand what your fellow-passengers are saying, the tone of whose 
voices, and a certain comfortable dowdiness of dress, are so like our own; 
—whilst we are remarking on these sights, sounds, smells, the little rail- 
way journey from Rotterdam to the Hague comes to an end. I speak to 
the railway porters and hackney coachmen in English, and they reply in 
their own language, and it seems somehow as if we understood each other 
perfectly. The carriage drives to the handsome, comfortable, cheerful 
hotel. We sit down a score at the table; and there is one foreigner and 
his wife—I mean every other man and woman at dinner are English. 
As we are close to the sea, and in the midst of endless canals, we have no 
fish. We are reminded of dear England by the noble prices which we 
pay for wines. I confess I lost my temper yesterday at Rotterdam, where 
Thad to pay a florin for a bottle of ale (the water not being drinkable, 
and country or Bavarian beer not being genteel enough for the hotel) ;— 
I confess, I say, that my fine temper was ruffled, when the bottle of pale ale 
turned out to be a pint bottle; and I meekly told the waiter that I had 
bought beer at Jerusalem at a less price. But then Rotterdam is eighteen 
hours from London, and the steamer with the passengers and beer comes 
up to the hotel windows; whilst to Jerusalem they have to carry the ale 
on camels’ backs from Beyrout or Jaffa, and through hordes of marauding 
Arabs, who evidently don’t care for pale ale, though I am told it is not 
forbidden in the Koran. Mine would have been very good, but I choked 
with rage whilst drinking it. A florin for a bottle, and that bottle having 
the words “imperial pint,” in bold relief, on the surface! It was too 
much. I intended not to say anything about it; but I must speak. <A 
florin a bottle, and that bottlea pint! Oh, for shame! for shame! I can’t 
cork down my indignation; I froth up with fury ; I am pale with wrath, 
and bitter with scorn. 

As we drove through the old city at night, how it swarmed and 
hummed with life! What a special clatter, crowd, and outcry there was in 
the Jewish quarter, where myriads of young ones were trotting about the 
fishy street! Why don’t they have lamps? We passed by canals seeming 
80 full that a pailful of water more would overflow the place. The laquais 
de place calls out the names of the buildings: the town-hall, the cathedral, 
the arsenal, the synagogue, the statue of Erasmus. Get along! We know 
the statue of Erasmus well enough. We pass over drawbridges by canals 
where thousands of barges are at roost. At roost—at rest! Shall we 
have rest in those bedrooms, those ancient lofty bedrooms, in that inn 
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where we have to pay a florin for a pint of pa—psha! at the New Bath 
Hotel on the Boompjes? If this dreary edifice is the New Bath, what 
must the Old Bath be like? As I feared to go to bed, I sat in the coffee- 
room as long as I might; but three young men were imparting their 
private adventures to each other with such freedom and liveliness that I 
felt I ought not to listen to their artless prattle. As I put the light out, 
and felt the bed-clothes and darkness overwhelm me, it was with an 
awful sense of terror—that sort of sensation which I should think going 
down in a diving-bell would give. Suppose the apparatus goes wrong, 
and they don’t understand your signal to mount? Suppose your matches 
miss fire when you wake; when you want them, when you will have to 
rise in half-an-hour, and do battle with the horrid enemy who crawls on 
you in the darkness? I protest I never was more surprised than when I 
woke and beheld the light of dawn. Indian birds and strange trees were 
visible on the ancient gilt hangings of the lofty chamber, and through 
the windows the Boompjes and the ships along the quay. We have all 
read of deserters being brought out, and made to kneel, with their eyes 
bandaged, and hearing the word to “Fire” given! I declare I under- 
went all the terrors of execution that night, and wonder how I ever 
escaped unwounded. 

But if ever I go to the Bath Hotel, Rotterdam, again, I am a Dutchman. 
A guilder for a bottle of pale ale, and that bottle a pint! Ah! for shame 
—for shame ! 

Mine Ease 1x Mine Inn.—Do you object to talk about inns? It 
always seems to me to be very good talk. Walter Scott is full of inns. 
In Don Quixote and Gil Blas there is plenty of inn-talk. Sterne, Fielding, 
and Smollett constantly speak about them; and, in their travels, the last 
two tot up the bill, and describe the dinner quite honestly ; whilst 
Mr. Sterne, becomes sentimental over a cab, and weeps generous tears 
over a donkey; but then you know the Superfine Review says he was 
suth “a true gentleman.” 

I wonder whether my Superfine friend ever heard of Dutens’ Memoirs. 
There is a good story about the true gentleman there narrated, and in 
which Laurence appears amusing, lively, and lying. 

“T was seated at dinner,” says Dutens, “ between my Lord Berkeley 
and the famous Sterne, author of Tristram Shandy, looked upon as the 
English Rabelais. The dinner was very gay: it was the King of Eng- 
land’s birthday, and we drank after the English fashion, and according to 
the day. The conversation happening to fall on Turin, Mr. Sterne asked 
me if I knew M. Dutens, naming myself. All the company began to 
laugh, and Sterne, who did not know I was so near, supposed this Monsieur 
Dutens must be a queer person, as the mention of his mere name set 
every one laughing. ‘He is a very singular man, is he not?’ says 
Sterne. ‘ Quite an original,’ said I. ‘So I supposed,’ continued Sterne ; 
‘I have heard of him.’ And hereupon he set to work to make a portrait 
of me whilst I pretended acquiescence in all he said. Seeing that the 
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subject amused the company, out of the fertility of his imagination 
he invented several stories, which lasted, to the general diversion, until it 
was time to take leave. I was the first to go, and was scarcely out of 
the house, when they told him who I was, adding, that out of respect for 
Lord Tavistock, I had restrained myself, but that I was a not very 
tractable person, and he might be sure that on the morrow I should call 
him to account for his statements regarding me. He thought himself that 
he had carried the raillery too far, for he was a little gay: and next day 
he came to see me, and asked my pardon for anything he had said which 
might Aisplease me, excusing himself from the circumstance and the desire 
he had to amuse the company, which he saw was so diverted the moment 
my name was mentioned. I stopped him short, assuring him that I had 
been as much amused as anybody, that he had said nothing to offend 
me, and that if he had known the person of whom he spoke as well as I 
did, he might have said a great deal more harm of him. He was 
enchanted with my reply, embraced me, asked for my friendship, and 
quitted me very much pleased with me.” 

Ah, dear Laurence! You are lucky in having such a true gentleman 
as my friend to appreciate you! You see he was lying, but then he was 
amusing the whole company. When Laurence found they were amused, 
he told more lies. Your true gentlemen always do. Even to get the 
iaugh of the company at a strange table, perhaps you and I would not tell 
lies: but then we are not true gentlemen. And see in what a true 
gentlemanlike way Laurence carries off the lies! A man who wasn’t 
accustomed to lying might be a little disconcerted at meeting with a 
person to whose face he had been uttering abuse and falsehood. Not so 
Laurence. He goes to Dutens:—it is true he had heard the other was 
peu traitable—a rough customer (if my Superfine friend will pardon the 
vulgarity of the expression :)—he goes to Dutens, embraces him, and asks 
for his friendship! Heaven bless him! Who would not be honoured by 
the friendship of a true gentleman, who had just told lies about you to 
your face? 

Several years ago, when I was preparing some lectures in which Sterne 
was mentioned, a gentleman from Bath sent me Sterne’s own journal to 
Eliza, another gentleman’s wife, whom our reverend friend was courting 
a good deal. Now, in Sterne’s published letters there are indications of 
three or four wives at least to whom the true gentleman made love—his 
own not included. Among the objects of the affection of that noble heart 
is a certain Lady P., to whom the divine makes the fiercest avowals of 
love—as a true gentleman, of course, should. This letter to Lady P. in 
the printed collection bears no date but Tuesday, and appears among the 
early letters of 1767. After making hot love to her ladyship, the noble 
creature says if she won’t see him that evening, he will go to Miss 3 
benefit, for which he has a box-ticket. 

What actress had a benefit on a Tuesday in 1767? On Tuesday, 21st 
April, Miss Pope and Miss Poitier had benefits respectively at Drury 
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Lane and Covent Garden; and unless Lady P. gave her reverend friend, 
the true gentleman, the assignation which he wanted, it is probable Yorick 
went to the theatre. 

Did he note this little fact in his journal to his dear Eliza in India? 
Not one word did the true fellow whisper about the circumstance. Would 
I stab thy true heart, my Eliza, by confessing frailties which are trivial in 
true gentlemen? No, tender and confiding creature! I will lie to thee. 
That is much. easier. And accordingly Laurence says not one word 
about the play or Lady P. to Eliza, but tells her how he is very ill, 
how the doctors have been with him, and how he is not long for this 
wicked world; in fact, he departed in the next year. Ah! Mr. Saturday 
Reviewer, next time you go out of your way to sneer at living, and 
bepraise dead gentlemen, pick a better specimen than this wretched old 
sinner. I may not be good enough for a person of your lordship’s fine 
taste, and you feel justly indignant at my familiarity: but Mr. Sterne ?— 
Come, come. I thought this was to be a chapter about inns? Oh, yes: 
but I stopped to have a ride on Sterne’s dead donkey. 

Tue Doomep Comamissioner.—I was going then pleasantly to remark 
about inns, how I admire and wonder at the information in Murray’s 
Handbooks—wonder how it is got, and admire the travellers who get it. 
For instance, you read : Amiens (please select your town), 60,000 inhabi- 
tants. Hotels, &e.—Lion d’Or, good and clean. Le Lion d’Argent, 80 go, 
Le Lion Noir, bad, dirty, and dear. Now say, there are three travellers— 
three inn-inspectors, who are sent forth by Mr. Murray on a great com- 
mission, and who stop at every inn in the world. The eldest goes to the Lion 
d'Or —capital house, good table d’héte, excellent wine, moderate charges. 
The second commissioner tries the Silver Lion—tolerable house, bed, 
dinner, bill and so forth. But fancy Commissioner No. 8—the poor fag, 
doubtless, and boots of the party. He has to go to the Lion Noir. He 
knows he is to have a bad dinner—he eats it uneomplainingly. He is to 
have bad wine. He swallows it, grinding his wretched teeth, and aware 
that he will be unwell in consequence. He knows he is to have a dirty 
bed, and what he is to expect there. He pops out the candle. He sinks 
into those dingy sheets. He delivers over his body to the nightly 
tormentors, he pays an exorbitant bill, and he writes down, “ Lion Noir, 
bad, dirty, dear.” Next day the commission sets out for Arras, we will 
say, and they begin again: Le Cochon d’Or, Le Cochon d’Argent, Le 
Cochon Noir—and that is poor Boots’s inn, of course. What a life that 
poor man must lead! What horrors of dinners he has to go through! 
What a hide he must have! And yet not impervious; for unless he is 
bitten, how is he to be able to warn others? No; on second thoughts, 
you will perceive that he ought to havea very delicate skin. The monsters 
ought to troop to him eagerly, and bite him instantaneously and freely, so 
that he may be able to warn all future Handbook buyers of their danger. 
I fancy this man devoting himself to danger, to dirt, to bad dinners, to 
sour wine, to damp beds, to midnight agonies, to extortionate bills. I 
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admire him, I thank him. Think of this champion, who devotes his body 
for us—this dauntless gladiator going to do battle alone in the darkness, 
with no other armour than a light helmet of cotton, and a lorica of calico. 
I pity and honour him. Go, Spartacus! Go, devoted man—to bleed, to 
groan, to suffer—and smile in silence as the wild beasts assail thee ! 

How did I come into this talk? I protest it was the word inn set me 
off—and here is one, the Hotel de Belle Vue, at the Hague, as comfortable, 
as handsome, as cheerful, as any I ever’ took mine ease in. And the 
Bavarian beer, my dear friend, how good and brisk and light it is! Take 
another glass—it refreshes and does not stupefy—and then we will sally 
out, and see the town and the park and the pictures. 

The prettiest little brick city, the pleasantest little park to ride in, 
the neatest comfortable people walking about, the canals not unsweet, and 
busy and picturesque with old-world life. Rows upon rows of houses, 
built with the neatest little bricks, with windows fresh painted, and tall 
doors polished and carved to a nicety. What a pleasant spacious garden 
our inn has, all sparkling with autumn flowers, and bedizened with statues ! 
At the end is a row of trees, and a summer-house, over the canal, where 
you might go and smoke a pipe with Mynheer Van Dunck, and quite 
cheerfully catch the ague. Yesterday, as we passed, they were making 
hay, and stacking it in a barge which was lying by the meadow, handy. 
Round about Kensington Palace there are houses, roofs, chimneys, and 
bricks like these. I feel that a Dutchman is a man and a brother. It is 
very funny to read the newspaper, one can understand it somehow. Sure 
it is the neatest, gayest little city—scores and hundreds of mansions 
looking like Cheyne Walk, or the ladies’ schools about Chiswick and 
Hackney. 

Le Gros Lor.—To a few lucky men the chance befals of reaching fame 
at once, and (if it is of any profit morituro) retaining the admiration of the 
world. Did poor Oliver, when he was at Leyden yonder, ever think that 
he should paint a little picture which should secure him the applause and 
pity of all Europe for a century after? He and Sterne drew the twenty 
thousand pound prize of fame. The latter was paid splendid instalments 
during his lifetime. The ladies pressed round him ; the wits admired him ; 
the fashion hailed the successor of Rabelais. Goldsmith’s little gem was 
hardly so valued until later days. Their works still form the wonder and 
delight of the lovers of English art; and the pictures of the Vicar and 
Unele Toby are among the master-pieces of our English school. Here in 
the Hague Gallery is Paul Potter's pale, eager face, and yonder is the 
magnificent work by which the young fellow achieved his fame. How 
did you, so young, come to paint so well? What hidden power lay in 
that weakly lad that enabled him to achieve such a wonderful victory ? 
Could little Mozart, when he was five years ‘old, tell you how he came to 
play those wonderful sonatas? Potter was gone out of the world before 
he was thirty, but left this prodigy (and I know not how many more 
Specimens of his genius and skill) behind him. The details of this 
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admirable picture are as curious as the effect is admirable and complete. 
The weather being unsettled, and clouds and sunshine in the gusty sky, 
we saw in our little tour numberless Paul Potters—the meadows streaked 
with sunshine and spotted with the cattle, the city twinkling in the 
distance, the thunder-clouds glooming overhead. Napoleon carried off 
the picture (vide Murray) amongst the spoils of his bow and spear to 
decorate his triumph of the Louvre. If I were a conquering prince, I 
would have this picture certainly, and the Raphael Madonna from Dresden, 
and the Titian Assumption from Venice, and that matchless Rembrandt 
of the Dissection. The prostrate nations would howl with rage as my 
gendarmes took off the pictures, nicely packed and addressed, to “ Mr. the 
Director of my Imperial Palace of the Louvre, at Paris. This side upper- 
most.” The Austrians, Prussians, Saxons, Italians, &c., should be free to 
come and visit my capital, and bleat with tears before the pictures torn 
from their native cities. Their ambassadors would meekly remonstrate, 
and with faded grins make allusions to the feeling of despair occasioned 
by the absence of the beloved works of art. Bah! I would offer them a 
pinch of snuff out of my box as I walked along my gallery, with their 
Excellencies cringing after me. Zenobia was a fine woman and a queen, 
but she had to walk in Aurelian’s triumph. The procédé was peu délicat ? 
En usez vous, mon cher monsieur, (The marquis says the Macaba is 
delicious.) What a splendour of colour there is in that cloud! What a 
richness, what a freedom of handling, and what a marvellous precision ! 
I trod upon your Excellency’s corn ?—a thousand pardons. His Excel- 
lency grins and declares that he rather likes to have his corns trodden on. 
Were you ever very angry with Soult—about that Murillo which we have 
bought? The veteran loved that picture because it saved the life of a 
fellow-creature—the fellow-creature who hid it, and whom the Duke 
intended to hang unless the picture was forthcoming. 

We gave several thousand pounds for it—how many thousand? About 
its merit is a question of taste which we will not here argue. If you 
choose to place Murillo in the first class of painters, founding his claim 
upon these Virgin altar-pieces, I am your humble servant. ‘Tom Moore 
painted altar-pieces as well as Milton, and warbled Sacred Songs and 
Loves of the Angels after his fashion. I wonder did Watteau ever try 
historical subjects? And as for Greuze, you know that his heads will 
fetch 1,000/., 1,500/., 2,000/,—as much as a Sévres cabaret of Rose du 
Barri. If cost price is to be your criterion of worth, what shall we say to 
that little receipt for 10/. for the copyright of Paradise Lost, which used 
to hang in old Mr. Rogers’ room? When living painters, as frequently 
happens in our days, see their pictures sold at auctions for four or five 
times the sums which they originally received, are they enraged or elated? 
A hundred years ago the state of the picture-market was different: that 
dreary old Italian stock was much higher than at present; Rembrandt 
himself, a close man, was known to be in difficulties. If ghosts are fond 
of money still, what a wrath his must be at the present value of his works ! 
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The Hague Rembrandt is the greatest and grandest of all his pieces 
to my mind. Some of the heads are as sweetly and lightly painted as 
Gainsborough ; the faces not ugly, but delicate and high-bred; the exqui- 
site gray tones are charming to mark and study; the heads not plastered, 
but painted with a free, liquid brush: the result, one of the great victories 
won by this consummate chief, and left for the wonder and delight of 
succeeding ages, 

The humblest volunteer in the ranks of art, who has served a campaign 
cr two ever so ingloriously, has at least this good fortune of understanding, 
or fancying he is able to understand, how the battle has been fought, and 
how the engaged general won it. This is the Rhinelander’s most brilliant 
achievement—victory along the whole line. The Night-watch at Amster- 
dam is magnificent in parts, but on the side to the spectator’s right, smoky 
and dim. The Five Masters of the Drapers is wonderful for depth, 
strength, brightness, massive power. What words are these to express a 
picture! to describe a description! I once saw a moon riding in the sky 
serenely, attended by her sparkling maids of honour, and a little lady said, 
with an air of great satisfaction, “ I must sketch it.” Ah, my dear lady, if 
with an H.B., a Bristol board, and a bit of india-rubber, you can sketch 
the starry firmament on high, and the moon in her glory, I make you my 
compliment! I can’t sketch The Five Drapers with any ink or pen at 
present at command—but can look with all my eyes, and be thankful to 
have seen such a masterpiece. 

They say he was a moody, ill-conditioned man, the old tenant of the 
mill. What does he think of the Van der Helst which hangs opposite 
his Night-watch, and which is one of the great pictures of the world? It 
is not painted by so great a man as Rembrandt; but there it is—to see it 
is an event of your life. Having beheld it you have lived in the year 1648, 
and celebrated the treaty of Munster. You have shaken the hands of the 
Dutch Guardsmen, eaten from their platters, drunk their Rhenish, heard 
their jokes as they wagged their jolly beards. The Amsterdam Catalogue 
discourses thus about it :—a model catalogue: it gives you the prices paid, 
the signatures of the painters, a succinct description of the work. 

“ This masterpiece represents a banquet of the civic guard, which took 
place on the 18th June, 1648, in the great hall of the St. Joris Doele, on 
the Singel at Amsterdam, to celebrate the conclusion of the Peace at 
Munster. The thirty-five figures composing the picture are all portraits. 

“The Captain WitsE is placed at the head of the table, and attracts our 
attention first. He is dressed in black velvet, his breast covered with a 
cuirass, on his head a broad-brimmed black hat with white plumes, He 
is comfortably seated on a chair of black oak, with a velvet cushion, and 
holds in his left hand, supported on his knee, a magnificent drinking-horn, 
surrounded by a St. George destroying the dragon, and ornamented with 
olive-leaves. The captain’s features express cordiality and good-humour ; 
he is grasping the hand of Lieutenant Van WaveneEN seated near him, in 
a habit of dark gray, with lace and buttons of gold, lace-collar and wrist- 
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bands, his feet crossed, with boots of yellow leather, with large tops, and 
gold spurs, on his head a black hat and dark-brown plumes. Behind him, 
at the centre of the picture, is the standard-bearer, Jacop BANNING, in an 
easy martial attitude, hat in hand, his right hand on his chair, his right 
leg on his left knee. He holds the flag of blue silk, in which the Virgin 
is embroidered, (such a silk ! such a flag! such a piece of painting!) emble- 
matic of the town of Amsterdam. The banner covers his shoulder, and 
he looks towards the spectator frankly and complacently.” 

“‘ The man behind him is probably one of the sergeants. His head is 
bare. He wears a cuirass, and yellow gloves, grey stockings, and boots 
with large tops, and kneecaps of cloth. He has a napkin on his knees, 
and in his hand a piece of ham, a slice of bread, and a knife. The old man 
behind is probably William the drummer. He has his hat in his right 
hand, and in his left, a gold-footed wineglass, filled with white wine. He 
wears a red scarf, and a black satin doublet, with little slashes of yellow 
silk. Behind the drummer, two matchlock men are seated at the end of 
the table. One in a large black habit, a napkin on his knee, a hausse-col 
of iron, and a linen scarf and collar. He is eating with his knife. The 
other holds a long glass of white wine. Four musketeers, with different 
shaped hats, are behind these, one holding a glass, the three others with 
their guns on their shoulders, Other guests are placed between the 
personage who is giving the toast and the standard-bearer. One with his 
hat off, and his hand uplifted, is talking to another. The second is carving 
a fowl. A third holds a silver plate; and another, in the background, a 
silver flagon, from which he fills a cup. The corner behind the captain is 
filled by two seated personages, one of whom is peeling an orange. Two 
others are standing, armed with halberts, of whom one holds a plumed hat. 
Behind him are other three individuals, one of them holding a pewter pot, 
on which the name Poock, the landlord of the Hétel Doele, is engraved. 
At the back, a maid-servant is coming in with a pasty, crowned with a 
turkey. Most of the guests are listening to the captain. From an open 
window in the distance, the facades of two houses are seen, surmounted by 
stone figures of sheep,” 

There, now you know all about it: now you can go home and paint 
just such another. If you do, do pray remember to paint the hands of 
the figures as they are here depicted ; they are as wonderful portraits as 
the faces. None of your slim Vandyck elegancies, which have done duty 
at the cuffs of so many doublets; but each man with a hand for himself, 
as with a face for himself. I blushed for the coarseness of one of the chiefs 
in this great company, that fellow behind Wittiam tHe Drummer, splen- 
didly attired, sitting full in the face of the public; and holding a pork- 
bone in his hand. Suppose the Saturday Review critic were to come 
suddenly on this picture? Ah! what a shock it would give that noble 
nature! Why is that knuckle of pork not painted out? at any rate, why 
is not a little fringe of lace painted round it? or a cut pink paper? or 
couldn’t a smelling-bottle be painted in instead, with a crest and a gold 
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top, or a cambric pocket-handkerchief, in lieu of the horrid pig, with a 
pink coronet in the corner? or suppose you covered the man’s hand (which 
is very coarse and strong), and gave him the decency of a kid glove? 
But a piece of pork in a naked hand? O nerves and eau de Cologne, hide 
it, hide it ! ' 

In spite of this lamentable coarseness, my noble sergeant, give me thy 
hand as nature made it! A great, and famous, and noble handiwork I 
have seen here. Not the greatest picture in the world—not a work of 
the highest genius—but a performance so great, various, and admirable, 
so shrewd of humour, so wise of observation, so honest and complete of 
expression, that to have seen it has been a delight, and to remember it 
will be a pleasure for days to come. Well done, Bartholomeus van der 
Helst! Brave, meritorious, victorious, happy Bartholomew, to whom it 
has been given to produce a master-piece ! 

May I take off my hat and pay a respectful compliment to Jan Steen, 
Esq? He is a glorious composer. His humour is as frank as Fielding’s. 
Look at his own figure sitting in the window-sill yonder, and roaring with 
laughter! What a twinkle in the eyes! what a mouth it is for a song, or 
a joke, ora noggin! I think the composition in some of Jan’s pictures 
amounts to the sublime, and look at them with the same delight and 
admiration which I have felt before works of the very highest style. This 
gallery is admirable—and the city in which the gallery is, is perhaps even 
more wonderful and curious to behold than the gallery. 

The first Janding at Calais (or, I suppose, on any foreign shore)—the 
first sight of an Eastern city—the first view of Venice—and this of Amster- 
dam, are among the delightful shocks which I have had as a traveller. 
Amsterdam is as good as Venice, with a superadded humour and gro- 
tesqueness, which gives the sight-seer the most singular zest and pleasure. 
A run through Pekin I could hardly fancy to be more odd, strange, and 
yet familiar. This rush, and crowd, and prodigious vitality—this immense 
swarm of life—these busy waters, crowding barges, swinging drawbridges, 
piled ancient gables, spacious markets teeming with people—that ever- 
wonderful Jews’ quarter—that dear old world of painting and the past, 
yet alive, and throbbing, and palpable—actual, and yet passing before you 
swiftly and strangely asa dream! Of the many journeys of this Round- 
about life, that drive through Amsterdam is to be specially and gratefully 
remembered. You have never seen the palace of Amsterdam, my dear 
sir? Why, there’s a marble hall in that palace that will frighten you 
as much as any hall in Vathek, or a nightmare. At one end of that old, 
cold, glassy, glittering, ghostly, marble hall there stands a throne, on 
which a white marble king ought to sit with his white legs gleaming 
down into the white marble below, and his white eyes looking at a great 
white marble Atlas, who bears on his icy shoulders a blue globe as big 
as the full moon. If he were not a genie, and enchanted, and with a 
strength altogether hyperatlantean, he would drop the moon with a 
shriek on to the white marble floor, and it would splitter into perdition. 
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And the palace would rock, and heave, and tumble; and the waters 
would rise, rise, rise ; and the gables sink, sink, sink; and the barges 
would rise up to the chimneys; and the water-souchee fishes would 
flap over the Boompjes, where the pigeons and storks used to perch 
—and the Amster, and the Rotter, and the Saar, and the Op, and 
all the dams of Holland would burst, and the Zuyder Zee roll over the 
dykes—and you would wake out of your dream, and find yourself sitting 
in your arm-chair. 

Was it a dream? it seems like one. Have we been to Holland? have 
we heard the chimes at midnight at Antwerp? Were we really away for 
a week, or have I been sitting up in the room dozing, before this stale 
old desk? Here’s the desk; yes. The postman has rung about twenty- 
four times to-day. Yes, there are the three letters as usual (with enclo- 
sures) from ladies who witt go on sending to the Editor’s private residence. 
But, if it has been a dream, how could I have learned to hum that tune 
out of Dinorah? Ah, is it that tune, or myself that Iam humming? If 
it was a dream, how comes this yellow Notice pes TaBLeaux pu MusEE 
p’ AMSTERDAM AVEC FACSIMILE DES MonoGrammes before me, and this signa« 
ture of the gallant 
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Yes, indeed, it was a delightful little holiday ; it lasted a whole week. 
With the exception of that little pint of amari aliquid at Rotterdam, 
we were all very happy. We might have gone on being happy for who- 
ever knows how many days more? a week more, ten days more: who 
knows how long that dear teetotum happiness can be made to spin without 
toppling over ? 

But one of the party had desired letters to be sent poste restante, 
Amsterdam. The post-office is hard by that awful palace, where the 
Atlas is, and which we really saw. 

There was only one letter, you see. Only one chance of finding us. 
There it was. “The post has only this moment come in,” says the 
smirking commissioner. And he hands over the paper, thinking he has 
done something clever. 

Before the letter had been opened, I could read Come sack, as clearly as 
if it had been painted on the wall. It was all over. The spell was broken. 
The sprightly little holiday fairy that had frisked and gambolled so kindly 
beside us for eight days of sunshine—or rain which was as cheerful as 
sunshine—gave a parting piteous look, and whisked away and vanished. 
And yonder scuds the postman, and here is the old desk. 











